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Coup d'etat or Organized Crime? 


The Assassinations of South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem and 
American President John F. Kennedy in November 1963 





Vice-President Johnson chatting with Ngo Dinh Diem in Saigon in Мау 1961. 
Johnson, whom Kennedy had sent on an ambassadorial world tour, exuberantly praised 
Diem as the “Winston Churchill of Asia," which reassured Diem of American 
Support. 


Vice President Lyndon Baines Johnson (left) meets with South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem in Saigon, South Vietnam 
in May 1961. (Photo: Vietnam: A History by Stanley Karnow) 


“Тһеу started on me with [Ngo Dinh] Diem, you remember. He was corrupt and he ought to be 
killed. So we killed him. We all got together and got a goddamn bunch of thugs and we went in 
and assassinated him. Now, we've really had no political stability since then." 

— U.S. екені Lyndon Baines Johnson, in a tape-recorded conversation 








Diem refused to promise the Americans that he would not negotiate with 
communist-led insurgents. Six weeks after his meeting with McNamara and 
Lodge, he was overthrown and killed. 


South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem, a devout Roman Catholic, was assassinated in Saigon, South Vietnam on November 2, 1963. 





American President John F. Kennedy, a devout Roman Catholic, and his wife Jackie Kennedy ride in a motorcade in Dallas, Texas, United 
States of America on November 22, 1963, moments before President Kennedy was assassinated. 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (left), U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (center), and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara laugh during a meeting in South Vietnam in September 1963. South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh 
Diem would be assassinated in Saigon on November 2, 1963. President John F. Kennedy would be assassinated on November 22, 1963. 
What exactly were these three men laughing about? (Photo: Swords and Plowshares by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (1972)) 
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Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (left), the U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam, greets CIA spy and retired Air Force Maj. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale in 
Saigon, South Vietnam. Both men were members of the Council on Foreign Relations, an internationalist organization in New York City. 
What exactly were these two men laughing about? (Photo: Edward Lansdale: The Unquiet American by Cecil B. Currey) 
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May 8, partly because that day was also the anniversary of the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu, a major Communist holiday. All these events gradually trans- 
formed the country into a major world hot spot. 

“Бу 1963," as William Corson put it, "Diem and Vietnam were Pres- 
ident Kennedy's main problem." The Kennedy brothers' decision to over- 
throw Diem had been building for a year when, on Мау 8, thousands of 
Buddhists demonstrated in protest against the government and were bru- 
tally repressed by the South Vietnamese Army, on Ngo Dinh Мһи% in- 
structions. А grenade attack killed nine Buddhists. 

When the Buddhists launched a storm of protest, Diem responded by 
making some concessions, including compensation to the families of the 
nine Buddhists who were killed. Then on June 11, a Buddhist monk, 
Thich Quang Doc, aided by hundreds of fellow monks, set himself on fire 
and died in front of American cameramen. Over the next few months, six 
other Buddhists set themselves afire. As the self-immolations continued, 
Madame Mhu earned the nickname "The Dragon Lady" for her remark 
that the monks were “barbecuing themselves."* 

Although Diem promised President Kennedy he would leave the Bud- 
dhists alone, Diem's CIA-trained Special Forces increased their harass- 
ment and attacks. Diem refused to separate himself from his hard-line 
brother and sister-in-law. CIA head John McCone argued forcefully that 
Diem was the only leader who could hold South Vietnam together, but 
Robert Kennedy decided that he could not support so repressive a regime, 
despite strong protests from some military advisers, the CIA, and the 
Catholic church. 

The CIA and the Pentagon began searching for someone more coop- 
erative to replace Diem. In the summer of 1963 President Kennedy au- 
thorized his new ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., to order Saigon 
Station Chief John (“Jocko”) Richardson to prepare for a coup. 

The coup was designed to be bloodless. Neither Diem nor his brother 
were to be harmed. President Kennedy gave the order to evacuate the two 
men and their families out of Vietnam to safety. While political murder 
was not Kennedy's policy in this case, it was the policy of others in the 
U.S. government. The events surrounding the coup in Saigon were not co- 
incidental to other events playing out in the United States in 1963. 

Luigi Conein thought he was running the coup. The plan was for him, 
the minute the coup began, to convince Diem, Nhu, and their families to 


(Source: The Secret History of the CIA by Joseph J. Trento (2001)) 
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go to Taiwan for a brief exile. Conein was to call Diem to tell him what 
was happening and then meet the brothers and their families at a safe 
house in the Cholon suburb. From there, he was to see them safely to the 
airport and their flight to Taiwan. А hitch developed when the coup was 
temporarily thwarted by Diem and Nhu’s intelligence agents, who, having 
penetrated Saigon Station, learned about it. They began a public newspa- 
per attack on the CIA." Eventually, however, Conein was able to obtain 
Diiem's cooperation in his own removal from power. 

On November 1, 1963, Diem and Nhu received the call and went to 
the appointed meeting place, а Catholic church in Cholon. Then a series 
of events took place that had nothing to do with President Kennedy's or- 
ders or Lucien Conein's plans. As Diem and Nhu got into an Army per- 
sonnel carrier for the ride to the airport, they were shot to death. Conein 
said that when he heard about it, he *was shocked at the killing of Diem 
and his brother; it had never been part of the CIA plan."* Corson later 
said he never believed either Conein or Kennedy was responsible; when 
Kennedy learned of the murders, Corson said, he was as “angry as 1 ever 
saw him, absolutely shaken." 

Who changed a nonviolent coup into the murder of Diem, Nhu, and 
a Catholic priest accompanying them? To this day, nothing has been 
found in government archives tying the killings to either John or Robert 
Kennedy. So how did the tools and talents developed by Bill Harvey for 
ZR/RIFLE and OPERATION MONGOOSE get exported to Vietnam? 
Kennedy immediately ordered Corson to find out what had happened and 
who was responsible. The answer he came up with: *On instructions 
from Averell Harriman. . . . The orders that ended in the deaths of Diem 
and his brother originated with Harriman and were carried out by Henry 
Cabot Lodge's own military assistant,” 

Having served as ambassador to Moscow and governor of New 
York, W. Averell Harriman was in the middle of a long public career. In 
1960, President-elect Kennedy appointed him ambassador-at-large, to op- 
erate "with the full confidence of the president and an intimate knowl- 


TI 


edge of all aspects of United States policy.” Ву 1963, according to 
Corson, Harriman was running "Vietnam without consulting the presi- 
dent or the attorney general.” 

The president had begun to suspect that not everyone on his national 


security ream was loyal. As Corson put it, “Kenny O'Donnell ЕК ap- 


In the book The Secret History of the CIA by Joseph J. Trento, the author states that "the orders that ended in the deaths of 
[South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh] Diem and his brother originated with [Averell] Harriman. . ." 
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pointments secretary] was convinced that MeGeorge Bundy, the national 
security advisor, was taking orders from Ambassador Averell Harriman 
and not the president. He was especially worried about Michael Forre 
stal, a young man on the White House staff who handled liaison on Viet- 
nam with Harriman.” 

At the heart of the murders was the sudden and strange recall of 
Saigon Station Chief Jocko Richardson and his replacement by a no-name 
team barely known to history. The key member was a Special Operations 
Army officer, John Michael Dunn, who took his orders, not from the nor- 
mal CIA hierarchy but from Harriman and Forrestal. 

According to Corson, “John Michael Dunn was known to be in 


ы“ 


touch with the coup plotters,"" although Dunn's role has never been 
made public. Corson believes that Richardson was removed so that 
Dunn, assigned to Ambassador Lodge!" for “special operations," could 
act without hindrance. 

Neither Corson nor Kennedy knew in 1963 that James Angleton was 
also worried about Averell Harriman and had begun a highly secret coun- 
terintelligence investigation code named DINOSAUR, This investigation 





continued throughout the rest of Angleton’s CIA tenure. “There was a 
strong circumstantial case that Harriman was at least an agent of Soviet 
influence and maybe much worse,” Angleton said. 

Angleton became convinced that Harriman’s role in the coup was 
motivated by more than a policy difference with Kennedy. Angleton be- 
lieved that the Vietnamese assassinations were designed to throw Ameri- 
can policy in that country into chaos, That was certainly their effect. 
“The U.S. never really recovered from that coup,” said Corson, who later 
returned to Vietnam as a Marine commander. 

Harriman's actions made no one happier than Yekaterina Furtseva's 
friend, Yuri Andropov, who was running Vietnam operations for the 
KGB. Andropov understood that the murders of the Vietnamese leaders 
destroyed U.5. policy. Averell Harriman set in motion in Saigon, without 
the president's knowledge, a series of events that doomed all future 11,5. 
efforts in Vietnam. 


In the book The Secret History of the CIA by Joseph J. Trento, the author states that Averell Harriman ordered the death of 
south Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem. 








President Lyndon Baines Johnson (right) meets with his Cabinet advisers and members of the Warren Commission inside the 
White House in Washington, D.C. on September 23, 1964. Prominent advisers include: former CIA Director Allen W. Dulles 
(background, seated at the head of the table), John McCloy (seated by the door, 3rd left from Dulles), former U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson (2nd left, wearing a moustache), National Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy (lower right, wearing glasses, 
leaning to the left side), and U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk (seated to the right of Lyndon Baines Johnson). Dulles, McCloy, 
Acheson, Bundy, and Rusk were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. Members of the Warren Commission present 
their report on the assassination of President John F. Kennedy at the White House on September 24, 1964. 

(Photo: Allen W. Dulles Papers, Seeley G. Mudd Manuscript Library at Princeton University) 
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At a Cabinet Room meeting in April 1961, one week before the Bay of Pigs invasion, the opera- 
tions CIA masterminds, Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell, were full of confic 
left to right are Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, Joint Chiefs of Sta 
Lemnitzer, Dul 





ence. Sitting from 





Т chairman Lyman 
es and Bissell. Intelligence officials did not inform President Kennedy that, by 
the agency's own estimates, the invasion was doomed to fail unless the U.S. threw its military 
might against Castro's 








orces. "I've got to do something about those CIA bastards,” JFK raged 
alter the ensuing hasco. Courtesy Woodfin-Camp NYC, photo by Jacques Lowe 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, CIA Director Allen Dulles, and Deputy CIA Director for Plans 
Richard M. Bissell Jr. were members of the Council on Foreign Relations, a private organization in New York City, at the time 
this photo was taken in April 1961. Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer was the general behind the top-secret Operation Northwoods. 
secretary of Defense Robert McNamara was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations from 1968 until his death in 2009. 
(Photo by Jacques Lowe) (Source: Brothers: The Hidden History of the Kennedy Years by David Talbot) 


Front page photo: Members of the Warren Commission present their report on the assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
at the White House on September 24, 1964. L-R: former Chase Manhattan Chairman John McCloy, J. Lee Rankin (General 
Counsel), Senator Richard Russell, Representative Gerald Ford, Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court Earl Warren, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, former CIA Director Allen Dulles, Senator John Sherman Cooper, and Representative Hale 
Boggs. John McCloy was the Chairman of the Council on Foreign Relations and Chairman of Ford Foundation when this photo 
was taken. Allen Dulles was a Director of the Council on Foreign Relations when this picture was taken. Senator John Sherman 
Cooper and Representative (and later President) Gerald Ford would join the Council on Foreign Relations later. 

(Photo: Cecil Stoughton, Lyndon B. Johnson Presidential Library) 














President John F. Kennedy (left) appears with his advisors in the West Wing Colonnade of the White House in Washington, D.C. 
on March 24, 1961. From left to right: President John F. Kennedy, Secretary of the Navy John B. Connally Jr., Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell Gilpatric (walking behind), Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
(behind Vice President Johnson). John B. Connally Jr. was the Governor of Texas on November 22, 1963. 

(Photo: Robert Knudsen, White House Photographs, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum, Boston) 
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President John F. Kennedy (left) appears with outgoing CIA Director Allen Dulles (center) and incoming CIA Director John 
Alex McCone (right) in Newport, Rhode Island, on September 27, 1961. Allen Dulles and John Alex McCone were members of 


the Council on Foreign Relations, a private organization in New York City. 
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President John F. Kennedy walks with outgoing CIA Director Allen Dulles (left) in Newport, Rhode Island on September 27, 
1961. 
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President John F. Kennedy delivers a speech at a press conferences at the State Department Auditorium in Washington, D.C. 
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American First Lady Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy (left), wearing a yellow silk shantung suit and matching pillbox hat, appears 
with her husband, U.S. President John F. Kennedy (center), and French President Charles de Gaulle (right) during Kennedy's 
visit to Paris, France in June 1961. A group of French military officers led by Jean-Marie Bastien-Thiry were involved in 
an assassination attempt on French President Charles de Gaulle, which occurred in Paris on August 22, 1962, following 


the independence of Algeria, a former territory of France, on July 5, 1962. President de Gaulle himself rejected the Warren 
Commission's version of the Kennedy Assassination. (Photo: Hank Walker/Time Life) 
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President John F. Kennedy (center) greets General Park Chung-hee, the military strongman of South Korea, for a luncheon in 
honor of General Park in the North Portico of the White House in Washington, D.C. on November 14, 1961. Both John F. 
Kennedy and Park Chung-hee were assassinated by a "lone gunman". President John F. Kennedy was shot to death in 
Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963 allegedly by members of the (U.S.) Central Intelligence Agency. General Park 


Chung-hee was shot to death by Kim Jaegyu, the Director of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA), on October 
26, 1979. (Photo: Abbie Rowe, White House Photographs, ) 
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Vice President Richard Nixon gestures as he speaks to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro in Washington, D.C. on April 18, 1959. Richard Nixon 


frequently described the assassination of President John F. Kennedy as the "hanky рапку” and the "Bay of Pigs thing." (Bettmann/CORBIS) 


McGeorge Bundy (the man on the right with glasses) listens to Fidel Castro deliver a speech at Harvard University. McGeorge Bundy served 
as President John F. Kennedy's National Security Advisor. McGeorge Bundy was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale University. McGeorge 
Bundy's brother William P. Bundy was a CIA agent. The CIA attempted to assassinate Fidel Castro on numerous occasions. 
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Former U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert Abercrombie Lovett (left) greets President-elect John Fitzgerald Kennedy in 
Washington, D.C. in late 1960. Robert Abercrombie Lovett was a partner of Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. banking firm 
in New York City, a member of Skull & Bones secret society at Yale University, and a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (Photo: Stan Wayman/Time Life) 








Miami, Florida, U.S.A. on November 14, 1960. 


President-elect John F. Kennedy visits former U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson (left) at Acheson's home on November 28, 
1960. Dean Acheson was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations in New York City and a Bilderberg Meetings 
participant. 
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President John F. Kennedy (left) listens to his disarmament advisor John McCloy, a former chairman of the board of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, on October 6, 1961. John McCloy would serve as a commissioner on the Warren Commission to "investigate" 
the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. John McCloy was the chairman of the Council on Foreign Relations at 
the time this photo was taken. (Photo: UPI/Bettmann; The Chairman by Kai Bird) 


President John F. Kennedy (left) appears with Governor of New York Nelson Rockefeller. Nelson Rockefeller was a member 


of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
(Photo: Thy Will Be Done, The Conquest of the Amazon: Nelson Rockefeller and Evangelism in the Age of Oil by Gerard Colby) 
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President John F. Kennedy confers with National Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy at the White House on June 13, 1962 
Both McGeorge Bundy and Averell Harriman were members of Skull & Bones (secret society at Yale University) and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (Photo: Abbie Rowe, National Park Service, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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U.S. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy listens as his brother President John F. Kennedy talks to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
in the Oval Office on February 23, 1961. (White House photo by Abbie Rowe) 


Former CIA Director Allen Dulles, Deputy CIA Director of Plans Richard M. Bissell Jr., John F. Kennedy, and CIA Director John 
McCone stand together in April 1962. All but Kennedy were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. (CIA Photo) 








Senator Prescott S. Bush and President John F. Kennedy accepting honorary degrees from ` | 
president A. Whitney Griswold іп 1962. Prescott Bush would later say he “never forg: 
John and Robert Kennedy for their handling of the Bay of Pigs invasion. Bob Gomel/Time -~ 
Pictures/Getty Images 

U.S. Senator Prescott S. Bush (second from left) chats with President John F. Kennedy (third from left) as Yale President A. 


Whitney Griswold (third from right) and former U.S. Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson (second from right) prepare for 
commencement at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut in 1962. (Source: Family of Secrets by Russ Baker) 


Letter of Prescott Bush to Clover Dulles (Allen Dulles's wife) 
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(Source: http://www.jfkmurdersolved.com/prescott.htm) 


“Не tried to make a pleasant evening of it, but I was rather sick of heart, and angry too, for it was the Kennedy's that brought about the 
fiasco. And here they were making Allen to be the goat, which he wasn't and did not deserve. I have never forgiven them." 


— U.S. Senator Prescott S. Bush 





President John F. Kennedy meets with his Cabinet in the Cabinet Room at the White House during the Cuban Missile Crisis on October 29, 
1962. Clockwise: Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, President John F. Kennedy, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs Paul Nitze, Donald Wilson, Theodore Sorensen, National Security Advisor McGeorge Випау, Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon, Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson (hidden), Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, Ambassador-at-Large Llewellyn Thompson, and 
Deputy Director of CIA Gen. Marshall S. Carter. Every identified person in the Cabinet Room except for President Kennedy, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and Gen. Marshall S. Carter is or was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

(Photo: ) 
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U.S. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy meets with FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in the Rose Garden at the White House on May 7, 1963. 
Robert F. Kennedy actively investigated and prosecuted various members of the Mafia while serving as the U.S. Attorney General. 
(Photograph by Cecil Stoughton, White House, in the John F. Kennedy о оо and Museum, Boston) 
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Left to right: Catholic priest Francis Cardinal Spellman, Time Editor-in-Chief Henry Luce, and former U.S. Ambassador to Italy 
Clare Booth Luce appear at Time magazine's 40th anniversary dinner in New York City on May 6, 1963. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





President John F. Kennedy meets with Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, the Supreme Allied Commander of Europe, at the White House in Washington, 
D.C. on May 21, 1963. (Photo by Cecil Stoughton/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 





President mm 3 Kennedy visits пүре National Qmm on Memor Day 1963. 
(Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-3.html) 
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President John F. Kennedy observes the Berlin Wall in West Berlin, West Germany on June 26, 1963. 
(Photo: Robert Knudsen/White House/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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President John F. Kennedy prepares to deliver his "Civil Rights" speech to the nation on June 11, 1963. 
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President John F. Kennedy is briefed by former Nazi German scientist Dr. Wernher Von Braun regarding the Saturn rocket at 
Pad B, Complex 37, Cape Canaveral, Florida on November 16, 1963. Left to right: Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Associate 
Administrator, NASA; Senator George Smathers; President Kennedy; James E. Webb, Administrator, NASA; Dr. Wernher Von 
Braun (partially hidden); Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator, NASA; and Gen. Chester V. Clifton, Military Aide to the 
President. (Photograph by Cecil Stoughton, White House Photographs, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 








NASA scientist and former Nazi Party member Wernher von Braun (left) walks with President John F. Kennedy at Redstone 
Arsenal on May 19, 1963. 





American President John F. Kennedy (left) meets with Pope Paul VI (right) in Vatican City in Rome, Italy on July 2, 1963. 
(O Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Pope Paul VI and President John F. Kennedy shake hands during their meeting at the Apostolic Palace in Vatican City on July 2, 


1963. The pontiff received Kennedy in a 36-minute private audience and praised him for his "untiring" efforts to obtain peace in 
the world. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 


U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (left) attends a diplomatic reception and shakes hand with a 
Catholic priest in Saigon, South Vietnam in September 1963. (Photo: Larry Burrows/Time Life) 








Averell Harriman (left), the Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, talks to President John F. Kennedy at the White House 
on July 10, 1963. Averell Harriman would later order South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem to be assassinated; Ngo Dinh 
Diem died in Saigon on November 2, 1963. President John F. Kennedy would be assassinated 20 days later. 

(Associated Press photo) (Source: Spanning The Century: The Life of W. Averell Harriman, 1891-1986 by Rudy Abramson) 





President John F. Kennedy meets with U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. at the White House on 
August 15, 1963. (Photo by Robert Knudsen/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (left), U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (center), and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara laugh during a meeting in South Vietnam in September 1963. South Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh 
Diem would be assassinated in Saigon on November 2, 1963. President John F. Kennedy would be assassinated on November 22, 1963. 
What exactly were these three men laughing about? (Photo: Swords and Plowshares by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (1972)) 


President John F. Kennedy signs the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty inside the White House Treaty Room on October 7, 1963. From 
left to right: АСПА director William C. Foster, Senator Mike Mansfield, John McCloy, АСПА deputy director Adrian Fischer, 
Senator John Pastore (near the desk), Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Averell Harriman, Senator George Smathers 
(standing behind Harriman), Senator J. William Fulbright, Dean Rusk, Senator George Aiken, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Senator Everett Dirksen, unidentified, Senator Howard W. Cannon, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, 
and Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. McCloy, Harriman, Rusk, Humphrey, Foster, and Fischer were members of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. (Photo: ) 








U.S. Army Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, (left) and Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara (center) meet with 


President John F. Kennedy at the White House on October 2, 1963 to give him an appraisal of the situation in South Vietnam. The two 
returned from a close-up inspection tour of the guerilla war in South Vietnam earlier on October 2. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 


ME 


Soviet Ambassador to America Anatoly Dobrynin (left), Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko (second from left) meet with President John F. 
Kennedy at the White House in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on October 10, 1963 for a review of East-West "frictions" designed to lessen the 
danger of war by miscalculation. In center is an interpreter. (Photo: O Bettmann/CORBIS) 


AP/Wide World Photos 





American officials played a key role in making Ngo Dinh Diem president of 
South Vietnam. In September 1963, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
(left) and United States Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge (right) assured Diem of 
continued American support. Lodge was named after his grandfather, who had 
strongly promoted the extension of United States power overseas. 
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Diem refused to promise the Americans that he would not negotiate with 


communist-led insurgents. Six weeks after his meeting with McNamara and 
Lodge, he was overthrown and killed. 





President of South Vietnam Ngo Dinh Diem was assassinated in Saigon, South Vietnam on November 2, 1963. 





FOR 


TREASON 


THIS MAN iswanted for treasonous 3 Hehasbeenlax in enforcing Com- 


activities against the United States: munist Registration laws. 
| MES І 4. Hehasgivensupport and encour- 

1. Betraying the Constitution (which agement to the Communist insp- 
he swore to upheld]: | ired racial riots. | 
He is turning the sovereignty ol 5. Не has illegally invaded a sover- 
the zs over to the communist eign State with federal troops. 
controlled United Nations. 5. He has consistantly appointed 
He is betraying our friends (Cuba, Anti-Christians to Federal office: 
Katanga, Portugal) and befriend- Upholds the Supreme Court in 
ing our enemies Russia, Yugosla- its Anti-Christian rulings. 

| via, Poland). | Aliens and known Communists 

2.Не has been WRONG on innu- abound in Federal offices. 
merable issues affecting the so- 7. He has boon caught in fantastic 
curity of the U.S. (United Nations- LIES to the American people lin- 
Berlin wall -Missle removal -Cuba- cluding personal ones like his 
Wheat deals -Tast Ban Treaty ete.) previous marraige and divorce). 


A famous handbill was circulated on November 21, 1963 in Dallas, Texas one day before the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 


40—Section 1 The Dallas Morning Nema. Wednesday; November 20, 19634 %%% 


CLUB 
ACTIVITIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
OILWELL DRILLING CONTRAC: 
TORS, 6:30 p.m. Thursday, Shera- 
ton-Dallas Hotel: George Bush, 
president, Zapata Off-Shore Co. 





Dallas Morning News, Wednesday, November 20, 1963, announces George H. W. Bush 
' speaker for a meeting of the American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
irsday, November 21—the night before the assassination of JFK. 


(Source: Family of Secrets by Russ Baker) 


Allen Dulles (left), the | 
director of the Central | 
[Intelligence Agency, 

came to Senator Lyndon 
Johnson's Texas ranch 

on July 28, 1960, to give 

the vice presidential 
nominee a top-secret 
national security briefing. 
AP Photo/Ted Powers 
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Viet Nam, September 2, 
1963, alleging a scheme 
the U.S. Central Intellige 
Agency to overthrow the 
government of Presideng 
Diem of South Vietnam 
CIA was implicated in #8 
violent overthrow of se 
heads of state in the сой 
era. AP Photo/Horst Fas 
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(Source: Family of Secrets by Russ Baker) 


President and Mrs. John F. Kennedy, along with Vice President Lyndon Baines Johnson, Lady Bird Johnson, and U.S. Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Earl Warren are seen in this colorful photo taken at the White House in Washington, D.C. on May 2, 
1962. Standing behind Justice Warren are: Angier Biddle Duke, Under U.S. Secretary of State George W. Ball, and Chester 
Bowles. Duke, Ball, and Bowles were members of the Council on Foreign Relations, a private political organization in New 
York City. 





Open Motorcade in 1963: Prior Knowledge? 





President John F. Kennedy, Mayor of West Berlin Willy Brandt, and Chancellor of West Germany Konrad Adenauer greet the 
German people in West Berlin, West Germany in an open motorcade on June 26, 1963. 
(Photo: | ) 
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American President John F. Kennedy, Chancellor of West Germany Konrad Adenauer, and West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt ride in an open 
motorcade and acknowledge cheering German citizens in West Berlin, West Germany on June 26, 1963 as the three leaders make their way 
through the streets of West Berlin after visiting the Berlin Wall. (Photo: O Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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К | * i 
President John F. Kennedy greets Irish citizens as he rides in an open motorcade in Cork, Ireland on June 28, 1963. 
(White House Photograph by Robert Knudsen/ ) 








President John F. Kennedy is seen riding in an open motorcade in Rome, Italy on July 2, 1963. Secret Service agents Blaine and Grant ride 
on the rear of the presidential limousine. (Photo: (http://vincepalamara.com/2012/04/10/vince-palamara-main-secret-service-blog-images/) 
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Emperor of Ethiopia Haile Selassie (left) and President John F. Kennedy stand in an open motorcade outside The Riggs National Bank in 


Washington, D.C. on October 1, 1963 during a parade honoring the Emperor of Ethiopia. (Photo: © CORBIS) 
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President John F. Kennedy and Emperor of Ethiopia Haile Selassie ride in an open motorcade outside the White House in 
Washington, D.C. on October 1, 1963 during a parade honoring the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
(Photo: Cecil Stoughton, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library) 


President John F. Kennedy greets the people of Costa Rica while riding in an open motorcade in Costa Rica in March 1963. 
Secret Service agents and Costa Rican soldiers are seen providing security. 
(Photo: http://vincepalamara.com/2012/04/10/vince-palamara-main-secret-service-blog-images/) 





President John F. Kennedy rides in an open motorcade in Honolulu, Hawaii on June 9, 1963. 
(Photo: ) 
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Excited German women reach to shake President John F. Kennedy's hand while riding in an open motorcade in West Berlin, 
West Germany on June 26, 1963. (Photo: ) 
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American President John F. Kennedy, Willy Brandt (Governing Mayor of West Berlin) 
atop an open motorcade in West Berlin, West Germany on June 26, 1963. 
(Photo: http://www. flickr.com/photos/26224672@Q@N02/5691522977/) 
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Secret Service agents Yeager, Godfrey, and Payne appear with President John F. Kennedy, Kenneth O'Donnell (Special Assistant to the 
President), and U.S. Army Gen. William C. Westmoreland (Superintendent of U.S. Military Academy) at the U.S. Military Academy (West 


Point). (Photo: http://vincepalamara.com/2012/04/10/vince-palamara-main-secret-service-blog-images/) 
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President John F. Kennedy and others walk to Paulskirche (St. Paul's Church) following the President's address at Rómerberg 
Square in Frankfurt am Main, West Germany (Federal Republic) on June 25, 1963. Those pictured include: Minister-President of 
Hesse, Georg August Zinn; Oberbürgermeister of Frankfurt, Werner Bockelmann; US Ambassador to West Germany, George C. 
McGhee; West German Ambassador to the United States, Karl Heinrich Knappstein; Minister of Foreign Affairs of Germany, 
Gerhard Schróder; US Chief of Protocol, Angier Biddle Duke; Military Aide to President Kennedy, General Chester V. Clifton; 
opecial Assistant to President Kennedy on Foreign Affairs, McGeorge Bundy; Special Counsel to President Kennedy, Theodore 
C. Sorensen; Director of the US Secret Service, James J. Rowley; President Kennedy’s sister-in-law, Princess Lee Radziwill of 
Poland; Kennedy family friend, Kirk LeMoyne "Lem" Billings; White House Secret Service agents, Gerald A. "Jerry" Behn, Bill 
Payne, and Tony Sherman. Crowds line the street to watch the President pass. 

(Photo: Robert Knudsen, White House Photographs, ) 
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John F. Kennedy (seated in limousine) rides with Tunisia's President Hab 
Washington, D.C. on May 3, 1961. 





President John F. Kennedy (left) rides in his famous "bubbletop" Lincoln Continental limousine during a motorcade that took the 
President and California Governor Edmund Brown from Alameda to Berkeley, California on March 23, 1962. 











President John F. Kennedy rides in his famous "bubbletop" Lincoln Continental limousine during a motorcade that took the 
President and California Governor Edmund Brown from Alameda to Berkeley, California on March 23, 1962. 
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JFK rides in his famous "bubbletop" Lincoln Continental limousine during a motorcade that took the President and California 
Governor Edmund Brown from Alameda to Berkeley, California on March 23, 1962. 
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Secret Service agents, including Roy Kellerman, run alongside the presidential limousine during President John F. Kennedy's 
trip іп New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. оп Мау 5, 1962: 


(Photo: http://vincepalamara.com/2012/04/10/vince-palamara-main-secret-service-blog-images/) 





1962. 


President John F. Kennedy rides in an open motorcade in Mexico City, Mexico on June 29, 


(Photo: 





^" 2 | = | 7 
President John F. Kennedy rides in an open motorcade in Mexico City, Mexico on June 29, 1962. 
(Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-3.html) 








The President of Peru talks with President John F. Kennedy in the back seat of Kennedy's Lincoln Continental limousine (with a 





roof covering the limousine) on September 19, 1961. A Secret Service agent 15 seen standing beside the limousine. 


Four Days Before Dallas 


President John F. Kennedys Trip to 
Tampa, Florida on November 18, 1963 

















In this | image made available by Tony Zappone, President John. F. Kennedy stands i in a Convertible as Reds nen through - 
Tampa, Florida on November 18, 1963. The president was in Tampa to give a speech commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the first scheduled passenger airplane flight and to speak to the Florida Chamber of Commerce. A film and photo exhibit at the 


Tampa Bay History Center, documents those few hours he spent in Tampa. U.S. Rep. Sam Gibbons is seated to the right. 
(AP Photo/Tony Zappone) 





President John F. Kennedy stands in a convertible as he is driven through Tampa, Florida on November 18, 1963. 
http://www.tampabay.com/news/humaninterest/in-tampa-catholics-revered-president-kennedy-as-their-own/215291 7 
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Secret Service "T Don anion and Chuck Zboril stand on the rear of President Kennedy's limousine in Tampa, Florida ‹ on 
November 18, 1963. 
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Secret Service agent Don Lawton (wearing sunglasses) stands beside President John F. Kennedy in Tampa, Florida on November 18, 1963. 
(Photo: http://nenryrybkadonlawtonjfksecretservice.blogspot.com/2012/08/henry-rybka-don-lawton-who-cares.html) 
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President John F. Kennedy shakes hands of spectators in Tampa, Florida on November 18, 1963. 
(Photo: http://weird.tampabay.com/features/humaninterest/time-capsule-jfks-visit-to-tampa-nov-18-1963/2149989) 
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President John F. Kennedy's motorcade appears on Franklin St. between Madison & Twiggs St. in Tampa, Florida on November 
18, 1963. Photo is courtesy of Tim and Cindy Menendez. Secret Service agent Don Lawton (left, wearing sunglasses) and Secret 
Service agent Chuck Zboril (crouching on other side of the limousine) are seen providing security as they stand on the rear of 
the presidential limousine. 

(Photo: | ) 
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Secret Service agents Don Lawton and Chuck Zboril ride on the rear of President Kennedy’s limousine in Tampa, Florida on 
November 18, 1963. 








In this image made available by Tony Zappone, President John F. Kennedy shakes hands of spectators in Tampa, Fla. on Nov. 18, 1963. 
President Kennedy was in Tampa to give a speech commemorating the 50th anniversary of the first scheduled passenger airplane flight. A film 
and photo exhibit at the Tampa Bay History Center, documents those few hours he spent in Tampa. (AP Photo/Tony Zappone, HO) 


"[ rode with Kennedy every time he rode. I heard no such order. As I remember it the agents rode on 
the rear bumper all the way. Kennedy was very happy during his visit to Tampa." 
— former U.S. Congressman Sam Gibbons (Democratic Party-Florida) 





President John F. Kennedy (left) and U.S. Senator George Smathers (center) ride in an open motorcade and greet the crowd in 
Miami, Florida, U.S.A. on November 18, 1963. (Photo: 


Security Was light When 


' The assassination of President 
-Kennedy recalled the stringent 


.gecurity measures taken prior 
Жа his Monday arrival in Tampa 
and the impression they made 
Secret. 


-on those helping the 
Service men with arrangements. 
Secret Service men are not- 
“ably tight lipped and referred 
..all queries about their Tampa 
° preparations to those they dealt 
with here. 
Ап advance party of two 
` members of the Secret Service 
&rrived one week ahead of the 


-pr 3 measures began getting 
. checked out. 

Route Checked 

The motorcade route, for ex- 
ample, was checked out for 
distance and speed at 3 a.m. one 
morning when there was no 
traffic. The route was ridden 
again several times. This, the 
Secret Service men did in 
Tampa. 

At every event staged with 
presidential participation, an 
effort was made not to have 
people seated behind him. 

Security arrangements had 
eooperation in many different 
areas with the President speak- 
ing to four separate groups 
during his five hours in Tampa. 
Always Cranks 

There were always crank calls 
to check out. 

Robert Murphy, who handled 
the public relations for the 
State Chamber of Commerce 
meeting at the Armory, said the 


Armory was perhaps the easiest | 


location for the Secret Service 
to "secure." 

Murphy who had helped make 
preparations for a Truman visit 
in New York was familiar with 
the system. 

Jim Metealf, Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce news bureau man 
who handied the Lopez Field 
details, said the preparations 
were reminiscent of a visit of 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip in 1957 when he was in 
the First Army information of- 
fice. It was the Army's duty to 
get them from Staten Island to 
Manhattan. "But we were по! 
Involved to this extent,” he said. 

Metcalf noted the Secret Serv- 


ісе men referred to the Presl- 





(Source: 















Secret Service men watched the 


calf pointed out. 


Was Here Monday 


dent as "the boss" just as any- 
one else might their employer. 

Instructions for setting up 
Lopez field were pretty exact. 
The TV platform, for instance, 
was 35 feet from the speakers 
platform at an angle of 40 de- 
grees. The news media always 
to the President's right. He was 
likely to gesture in this direc- 
tion and considered his right 
view his best. 

Food Checked 

When it came to eating, the 


his visit), 
Out in Force 


helped out, too. 


fic wouldn't be too tied up. 


food preparation and „knew 


ents the Heas burn's 





dent ale tame 
The preparations here were 
a total community effort, Met- 


Sarasota, Manatee, Polk an 
Pinellas Counties. 

State Troopers Help 

Lt. S, L. Clements, distric 
commander of Florida Highwa: 
Patrol, said some 25 trooper 
were on hand with representa 
tives from the Patrol statione: 
in Sumter, Citrus, Hernando 
Pasco, Polk, Pinellas, as wel 
as Hillsborough County. 

There were also members o 
the patrol Auxiliary, the grou 


When people were asked to 
do things ‘there were no ‘ifs, 
ands or buts'" "Its a big help 
when everyone says yes," he 
remarked. 

There was a guard all night 
at Lopez seeing no chairs were 
disturbed ahead of time. At the 
Armory evervone was in a seat 
ahead of the President's ar- 


rival. of businessmen who ride wit! 
Extra Guards the Patrol on regular schedules 
At MacDill, Lt. Glen Hudson,| Lt Clements rode іп th 


"pilot" (ead) car in the motor 
cade. 

Officers’ instructions were t 
clear the motorcade route of an: 
signs or demonstrators if the 
were іп bad taste. 

The сағ the President той 
in Dallas was the same one hi 
appeared in here. 


law enforcement officer with 
the Air Police, said more than 
half of the 150 Air Police were 
detailed to the President's visit 
there. Ап additional 74 came in 
from Orlando and McCoy Air 
Force Bases. 

"I lost count of the meetings 
we had," he said of the prepara- 
tions to insure a clear route and 
direction and control of specta- 
tors. 

Edward Stern, one of the 
owners of International Inn 
where Steelworkers greeted 
Kennedy Monday, said the Se- 
eret Service left "no stone un- 
turned" in preparations for the 
visit. 

Rooms Checked 

А room there for the Presi- 
dent's use was thoroughly 
checked out һу the Secret Serv- 
ice and then locked before his 
arriva], 

The ballroom where the Presi- 
dent spoke and the invitation 
list to persons throughout the 
state were checked by the Sc- 
егер Service. (А similar check! 
was made of all persons work- 


ing close to the Presldent during 


Traffic Capt. L. J. Buchanan 
of the Tampa Police Department 
said no one had a day off Mon- 
day — the nearly 400-member 
force was all on duty. Clearwa- 
ler and St. Petersburg officers 


Motorcade routes were closed 
off about 20 minutes ahead of | 
the.President's arrival so traf- | 
i 

There were 46 of Hillsbor- 
ough County Sheriff Ed Black- 


5 men.in onthe tío, 
pius some reinforcements- iron 


| 
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Threats On 
Kennedy 
Made Here 


Tampa police and Secret 
Service agents scanned 
crowds for a man who had 
assassinate the 
President here last Monday, 
Chief of Police J. P, Mullins 
said yesterday. 

In issuing notice to all par- 
licipating security police pri- 
or to the President's motor- 
cade tour іп Tampa, Mullins | 
had said: "I would like to ad- 
vise all officers that threats 
Against the President have 
been made from this area in 
the last few days.” 

A memo from the White 
Service dated 
Nov. В reported: 

“Subject made statement of 
a plan to assassinate the 
President in October 1963. 
Subject stated he will use a 
gun, and if he couldn't get 
closer he would find another 
way. Subject is described ав: 


| White, male, 20, slender 
build," ete. 
Mullins said Secret Serv- 


ice had been advised of three 
persons in the area who re- 
portedly had made threats on 
the President's life, One of 
the three was— and still is— 
in jail here under heavy 
bond, 

Mullins said he did not 
know if the other two may 
have followed the Fresi- 
dential caravan to Dallas. 

Sarasota County Sheriff 
Ross E. Boyer also said yes- 
terday that officers who pro- | 
tected Kennedy in Tampa 


| Monday were warned about 


"à young man" who had 
threatened to kill the Presi- 
dent during that trip. 


http://vincepalamara.com/2012/04/10/vince- alamara-main-secret-service-blo -images/) 








Tragedy in Dallas: 
The Final Hours of President John F. Kennedy 
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4 | 
The head table at the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce Breakfast, Hotel Texas 1п Fort Worth, Texas on November 22, 1963. 
Left to right: Lady Bird Johnson, Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy and President John F. 
Kennedy. (Photo by Cecil Stoughton/White House Photographs/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 





a | 3 A , MAR 
The head table at the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce Breakfast held at Hotel Texas in Fort Worth, Texas on November 22, 
1963. Left to right: Nellie Connally, Texas Governor John Connally, Lady Bird Johnson, Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy and President John F. Kennedy behind the lectern. 
(Photo: Cecil а ас House оро. ohn F. о Presidential 4. апа Museum). 
/jf 384470856- 
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Lady Bird Johnson (left), Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson (center), and First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy greet the audience at 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce Breakfast, Hotel Texas in Fort Worth, Texas on the morning of November 22, 1963. 
(Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-1.html) 
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„2 i , 
President John F. Kennedy and First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy exit the Hotel Texas after the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
Breakfast іп Fort Worth, Texas on the morning of November 22, 1963. 

(Photo by Cecil Stoughton/White House Photographs/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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President John F. Kennedy, front, right, exits the Hotel Texas in Fort Worth, at 8:45 a.m., Nov. 22, 1963. He is on his way to 
greet crowds and make a speech. At right holding hat and wearing raincoat is Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. (AP Photo) 
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President John F. Kennedy speaks at a parking lot rally at the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas on November 22, 1963. L-R: 
President Kennedy, [unidentified], U.S. Senator Ralph W. Yarborough, Governor John Connally, Vice President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. (Photo by Cecil Stoughton, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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President John F. Kennedy is greeted by an enthusiastic crowd in front of the Hotel Texas in Fort Worth, Texas on November 
22, 1963. (AP Photo) 
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President Kennedy reaches out to the crowd gathered at the Hotel Texas Parking Lot Rally іп Fort Worth, Texas on November 


22, 1963. (Photo by Cecil Stoughton/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 








President John F. Kennedy and his wife First Lady Jackie Kennedy arrive at Love Field in Dallas, Texas on Friday, November 
22, 1963. President John F. Kennedy would be assassinated less than an hour after this photo was taken. 


( ) 


Patrick Bouvier Kennedy, the youngest son of President John F. Kennedy and Jackie Kennedy was born on August 7, 1963 and 
died on August 9, 1963. Jacqueline Lee Bouvier Kennedy, the daughter of John Vernou Bouvier Ill and Janet Norton Lee, was 
born in Southampton, Long Island, New York on July 28, 1929; Jacqueline Kennedy (Onassis) earned a Bachelor of Arts degree 
at George Washington University in 1951 and married John Fitzgerald Kennedy on September 12, 1953. Jacqueline Kennedy 
married Aristotle Socrates Onassis on October 20, 1968. Jacqueline Kennedy's parents divorced in 1940; Janet Norton Lee 
Bouvier married a second time on June 21, 1942 to Hugh D. Auchincloss (1897-1972, B.A. Yale 1920). 
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President John F. Kennedy and his wife First Lady Jackie Kennedy arrive at Love Field in Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963 
as Governor of Texas John Connally and his wife Nellie B. Connally are seen standing behind President Kennedy. 
(Photo: ) 





Ta клы. 


Jackie Kennedy greets Lady Bird Johnson at Love Field in Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963 before receiving a bouquet of 
red roses by Mrs. Earle Cabell, the wife of the Mayor of Dallas. Earle Cabell's brother U.S. Air Force Gen. Charles P. Cabell 
was the Deputy CIA Director during the failed Bay of Pigs invasion in April 1961. (White House photo by Cecil Stoughton) 
http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/ 
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President John F. Kennedy, First Lady Jackie Kennedy, and Secret Service agent Clint Hill greet the crowd at Love Field in 
Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. (White House photo by Cecil Stoughton) http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/ 
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President John F. Kennedy, First Lady Jackie Kennedy, and Secret Service agent Clint Hill greet the crowd at Love Field in 
Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. (White House photo by Cecil Stoughton) http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/ 
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President John F. Kennedy and his wife First Lady Jackie Kennedy greet the crowd at Love Field in Dallas, Texas on November 
22, 1963. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/201 3/02/page- 1.html) 
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President John F. Kennedy, First Lady Jackie Kennedy, Governor of Texas John B. Connally Jr., and Mrs. Connally depart Love 
Field in Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-1.html) 
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President John F. Kennedy and his motorcade make their way through the intersection of Main Street at Griffin Street in Dallas, 
Texas on November 22, 1963, minutes before President John F. Kennedy is mortally wounded. 


(Photograph by Cecil Stoughton/White House/John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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U.S. President John F. Kennedy and first lady Jacqueline Kennedy are riding in the backseat of an open limousine on 
Main Street at Ervay Street as the presidential motorcade approaches Dealey Plaza in downtown Dallas, Texas, on 


November 22, 1963. Only moments later the ride ends in the president's assassination. Texas Governor John 
Connally and his wife Nellie are seated іп the limousine's jump seat. (AP Photo) 
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President John F. Kennedy and First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy ride in an open-top limousine on the way to the Dallas Trade 
Mart on November 22, 1963, where President Kennedy was to give a speech later i in the day. 
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President John F. Kennedy and First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy ride in ап open-top limousine on the way to the Dallas Trade 
Mart on November 22, 1963, where President Kennedy was to give a speech later in the day. 
(Photo: http://li htbox.time.com/2013/1 1/14/never-before-seen-photos-of-jfks-final-minutes-in-dallas/#2 ) 








President John F. Kennedy and First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy ride in an open-top limousine on the way to the Dallas Trade 
Mart on OVE 22, 1963, where President Kennedy was to give a speech later i in the day. 
een-photo 








President John F. Kennedy and his wife Jackie Kennedy, along with Governor of Texas John Connally and his wife Nellie B. 
Connally, ride together in a limousine in Dallas, Texas moments before President Kennedy is mortally wounded. 





Tragedy in Dallas: 
The Fatal Shots in Dealey Plaza 
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МеШе Connally (left) and her husband John В. Connally Jr., the Governor of Texas, rides with President John F. Kennedy апа 
Jacqueline Kennedy just before he was shot in Dallas on November 22, 1963. John B. Connally Jr. served as the U.S. 
Secretary of the Navy from January 25, 1961 until December 20, 1961. John B. Connally Jr. served as the Governor of 
Texas from January 15, 1963 until January 21, 1969. John B. Connally Jr. served as the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury from 


February 11, 1971 until June 12, 1972. (Associated Press) 





President John F. Kennedy and his wife Jackie Kennedy, along with Governor of Texas John Connally and his wife МеШе B. 
Connally, ride together in a limousine in Dallas, Texas moments before President Kennedy is mortally wounded. 


Secret Service agent Don Lawton shrugs his shoulder while standing at Love Field in Dallas, Texas as he is allegedly ordered to 
"stand down" prior to the assassination of President John F. Kennedy minutes later. President John F. Kennedy and his wife are 
seen riding in the limousine in the background. 
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Secret servicemen standing on running g boards TET the presidential limousine carrying President John F. Kennedy, right, rear 


seat, and first lady Jacqueline Kennedy, left, as well as Texas Gov. John Connally and his wife, Nellie, in Dallas, Texas on 
November 22, 1963. Moments later, President John F. Kennedy was shot by an assassin. (AP Photo) 
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Nellie B. Connally (left) and her husband John Connally, the Governor of Texas, rides with President John F. Kennedy and Jacqueline 
Kennedy just before he was shot in Dallas on November 22, 1963. ( ) 
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This is а really rare motorcade picture -- an aerial view of JFK's limousine іп downtown Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. 
Note that driver Bill Greer has his door open (probably in an effort to keep the crowd back, because the police motorcycles on 
the left side of the car were likely not in their normal positions when this picture was snapped, due to the heavy crowds on that 
side of the street). Also barely visible on the far right side of this photo is Secret Service agent Clint Hill, who was riding on the 
rear bumper of the limousine when this picture was taken. He rode on the bumper when the crowds got very thick, which 
occurred approximately four times during the Dallas motorcade. 


(Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/201 3/02/page-1.html) 
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American citizen George Jefferies took this photo of President John F. Kennedy and his wife on Dealey Plaza in Dallas, Texas 


on November 22, 1963, almost 3 seconds before President Kennedy was first struck by bullets. (Photo by George Jefferies) 
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y and | Dallas in an open motorcade minutes 
before President Kennedy is mortally wounded. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 
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This eerie photo depicts President John F. Kennedy brushing back his hair as his limousine rounds the corner from Main Street 
to Houston Street at Dealey Plaza in Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. In the background 15 the Texas School Book 
Depository building. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-1.html) 
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This is a still frame from the amateur movie taken by Dealey Plaza witness Robert Hughes. This image becomes quite eerie when realizing 
that it shows both President Kennedy's limousine and Lee Harvey Oswald's alleged "Sniper's Nest" window within the same image. The 
alleged "Sniper's Nest" window is at the very top of the picture, on the far right-hand side of the "pink" (left) building in the background (Texas 
School Book Depository). (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 


This photo, taken by bystander Charles Bronson, shows President John F. Kennedy's car on Elm Street during the assassination, seconds 
prior to the third and fatal shot that struck the President іп the head. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 
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The famous picture taken by Associated Press photographer James Altgens, snapped between gunshots #2 and #3. Both of the 
limousine’s victims (President John F. Kennedy and Texas Governor John Connally) сап be seen through the car’s windshield 
reacting to their wounds, which were sustained just seconds earlier when bullet “CE399” from a weapon pierced the backs of 

both men. (Photo: ) 
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Seen through the limousine's windshield as it proceeds along Elm Street past the Texas School Book Depository, President 
John F. Kennedy appears to raise his hand toward his head within seconds of being fatally shot in Dallas, Nov 22, 1963. Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy holds the President's forearm in an effort to aid him. Gov. John Connally of Texas, who was in the front 
seat, was also shot. (AP Photo/James W. (Ike) Altgens) 
http://hews.yahoo.com/photos/]jfk-s-last-day-the-assassination-of-an-american-president- 13844 70856-slideshow/ 
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A rare photograph of President Kennedy at the time he was fatally wounded around 12:30 P.M. in Dallas, Texas. 
(Photo: Southern Methodist University) 





Muchmore photograph of the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. Mary Ann Moorman (left) is seen wearing 
a blue coat taking the famous “Moorman photograph". 


The red circle indicates area where gunshots may have occurred behind the Grassy Knoll. The black arrow indicates where 
President John F. Kennedy is seated in the open limousine. 


“...апа then after the third shot she [Jackie Kennedy] said, *They have killed my husband. I have his brains іп my hand," 
and she repeated that several times." — Mrs. Nellie Connally, during a Warren Commission testimony 








The Moorman Photo of the Kennedy Assassination. (Photo by Mary Moorman) 








President John F. Kennedy slumps down in the back seat of the Presidential limousine as it speeds along Elm Street toward the 
Stemmons Freeway overpass after being fatally shot in Dallas on November 22, 1963. Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy leans over the 
president as Secret Service agent Clinton Hill rides on the back of the car. (AP Photo/Ike (James) Altgens) 





A 
The chaotic scene on Elm Street immediately after President John F. Kennedy was shot. Visible on Elm in this photo are the three "camera 
cars" that were part of the Dallas motorcade. A reporter makes a wild dash toward the middle car, as the driver hits the brakes to allow him to 
catch up. Bystanders can be seen standing on the overpass. (Photo: ) 
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The car carrying President John F. Kennedy rushes to the nearest hospital after he was shot in Dallas, Texas on November 22, 1963. 
(Image by © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Тһе limousine with the БІЗ! Ое! presidents is Seen ANIN WIESE of the Triple Underpass, RET approaching the ramp leading to 
Stemmons Freeway. This photo, taken by bystander Mel McIntire, shows the Book Depository іп the background. Note the time--"12:30"-- 
being displayed on the large "Hertz" sign atop the Texas School Book Depository building. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 





The heavy police presence at the front entrance of the Texas School Book ETE shortly after F President John F. Kenn T nnedy and Texas 
Governor John Connally were shot. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 
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Dallas Police Chief Jesse Curry and роне ош Wicket (right) wait outside Parkland Hospital for news on ‘the [ETE 
condition. 














Another view of the Parkland emergency entrance shortly after the assassination. The car that Vice President Johnson 


rode in during the motorcade 15 in the foreground. 
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Dallas, Texas 


John F. Kennedy 
Life History, 
Pages 16 and 17 


Johnson Takes 
Nation's Helm, 
Pages 4 and 5 
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JOHNSON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Receives 
Oath on 
Aireraft 


Ву КЄҤЕНҤТ E. RASKIN 
Wienke pizan гоа Tha иш. 

Іп а solemn and sor 
FI usur, ИКЕ a ma- 
Пап витр Ms dead 
President, Тале B. 
«айтына Friday ik [he 
cath of office ax the 36th 
chief execulive оГ ihe 
Lirsbed States, 

Policing custom, ihe 
ath taking took place 
qulekly—only an hour 
and a half after the as 
minatan ef Preddent 
Renni, 

Federal Әніре Sarah 
T. Eughes of Dallas ad- 
måner the cath [mom 
hurried|y arranged сете- 
men at 228 pm. 
aboard Alr Foree 1, the 
peetidential раве that 
һер Кеппейу on his 
Ht-fated Toxes trip and 
an which hir hey wos 
taken hack to Washing- 
Lon. 

Mrz. Johnson and Mrz 
Kennedy, her шр 
АНД Tecked «ih blood 
fram the взлеапа пп, 
flanked ihe vice presi. 
Seni жі br raised his 
ARABE hard іп tbe for- 
Ward cémpartment of 
the presidential пет 
al Lowe FlelL Анд 25 
hike House staf[ пт» 
bere нні [rende were 
present ая Johnen ine 
toned ihe Шаг oath: 

“Т de вету swear 
ла I wil perfecta the 
dul of Present of 
the Іі Stains io ihe 
best of ғау ability, and 
defend, protect acd pre 
serve the Constitution ef 
the Wnlted States." 

The fi-venysold Johs- 
zon, the first Texan ever 


із  becume Ёгелїйтпї, 
imê өті kissed Lu 


wife on Ehe cheek, gl 
kg her аһоумаа à 
анн", Then hé put Piè 
Ме. gli 
mele, kasing hers жғғйГу 
On Ber Tight cheek, 
Mes Henwedy, 18 
beara, whe waring the 
эпте bericht pink mät 
she wore on the fajal 
ride, x ride in which che 
hed been wildly аз 
thina be friendly, 
сКегтіге тгтотлік іп Dal- 
las before rifle shots 
Tang cat ami the Fret: 
dent сә Ша гені m ibe zeat 
et the «ат Пее bar. 
Jéhneon bad delber- 
кіну delayed Шын core 
ке En pive Henry's 
wider qne to eompasa 
herself for one of the 
eruciling repects of her 
Eusband'n nesassinntion, 
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ale ool һөт іа ан 
rough {Һе ғалыс. || wer, 
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To World Capitals 


Wa he Acid Pura 

Word of Русів: Krenaslyp^ 
mination пк ibe wal 
гіпісіс mih пЕдї!кгїл г mpi 
kaxizz hradr сі тігіс ard the 
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While mearkzrk cf edilî ite 
реше ше Ге White Boe 
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Pro-Communist 


Charged With Act 


A жа Пет choc and liz President John F, 
Кепей em the Өтеш of Gallas Friday. A 24- 
esrb pi- amimia who exe irked bo defect 
із Russis was charped with the murder shortly 
before midnight 

Кепей wee shot about 12:20 pm, Friday 
al the foot of Elm Street az lhe Presidential car 
emper] the appeeaxh tà the Triple Underpass. 
The Eresdenü diced & a zeth-Deer surgery гсп 
ші Parkland Hocphial лінді 1 pra. hough dors 
жаң! there was Eo “Бағыт for him ta [lve when 
be reached ibe hospital 

Within (we Bourg, Vure-Prexafend Lymo 
Johnson was sworn іп ax fhe вазъи 35th Prerje 
dent [reside the presidential plane befere departing 
for Washington. 

The gunman also serimi wounded Text 
Oy, Jehn (Сост ШУ, who was riding with ihe 
Гем. 


Four Hours in 5urgery 

Connally apent (си? hours enm am operating 
lame, iui he condition wae reported as “guile 
жыла” ВЕ midnight, 

Тас пешеп, Oring (rom the sixth Teor of the 
Texas School Boxe Denesibory ВАШЕ crear ihe 
Triple терала arnt а Млмыт 65 ple bullet 
mashing into the President's head, 

An bor alter the Freosicons died, pasce hauled 
the FEA suspeet, Lee Harvey Оклад, out of 
ап Dak СІНЕ move house, 

Не head worked far a short time wt the idepasi- 
шеу, aed police had encountered hir while search- 
Еш ie bidding shery alter the assissination 
Thor tured him ease when be was identified ns 
an OMplov GE put 601 а pickup emer on him 
when he failed to report fer a werk rell ғай. 

He па was eed ef killing a Dalle police 
man, J. T& Tippi, whi baly Fes paml daring 
the vaet manhunt for ihe Presiden’: инша 

ald, who has an extensbea pro-Dommunist 
Tag ir foar years npo remani bis Ameri- 
cam Сеа in Rumia amd tried to become a 
Russian chian Later, he retüzned to thils country. 


Friendly Crowd Cheered Kennedy 


Shack ingly, the President was shot afier dri- 
ing the length of Mada Street through û crowd 
fermen] ihe Eure and [iriedliest of his -dav 
Texas weit. ПІ наз а gpexxlenalured crowd thet 
sigh out іспен the carbs slmost against the siiis 
ly moving [residential esr. The povective babble 
had been removed from the offal convertible 

Mre Celly, whe occupied ona af ihe two 
jump кенің іп Пе саг, turned to the Preskdent я 
few mamenbs balore amd remarked, “You can't Бау 
Dallas vast friendly io you." 

Al Fact Worth, Кепенгір had just delivered 
one of the meet well-received speoches o£ Ва ea- 
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FUNERAL FOR PRESIDENT 
EI z Еу өзегі 
WILL БЕ HELD ON MONDAY 

WASHPMGTOM. (APIS Рез ны Ercznesh^r funera mil be 
M Monday ae St, Масса Жоғал Cabe Сања], dhe 
Wire House алған Friday right, 

The body of dhe slab Precdecat will lis is рам ві E 
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Photos of the Kennedy Funeral 
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Her stockings and dress soiled, widowed first lady Jacqueline Kennedy reaches for the door of the ambulance carrying the body 


of her slain husband at Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland on November 22, 1963. The late President's brother, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy, accompanies her at right. The first lady had just arrived from Dallas with her husband's body aboard 


a presidential jet. (AP Photo) 


y arrives at Andrews Air Force Base on November 22, 1963. 
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The casket bearing President Kennedy's body 15 placed atop the catafalque in the East Room of the White House at 
approximately 4:30 AM (EST), Saturday, November 23, 1963. Jacqueline Kennedy, still wearing her bloodstained pink dress, 
looks on. Standing beside Jackie is Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 


(Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-1.html) 
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Military guard accompanies the caisson during the funeral of the late President John F. Kennedy outside the White House on 
November 24, 1963. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-1.html) 
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Members of the Kennedy family lead the funeral procession for President John F. Kennedy from the White House to the 
Cathedral of St. Matthew the Apostle in Washington, D.C. on November 25, 1963. Left to right, front row: U.S. Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy; former First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy; U.S. Senator Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. Head group of 
procession also includes Director of the Peace Corps R. Sargent Shriver and advisor to President Kennedy Stephen E. Smith. 
Those following behind include President of France General Charles De Gaulle; Emperor of Ethiopia Haile Selassie; Queen 
Frederika of Greece; Vice-Chancellor of Germany Ludwig Erhard; King Baudouin | of Belgium; White House doorman, Preston 
Bruce; others. (Photo: Robert Knudsen, White House Photographs, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
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of the late President John F. Kennedy on November 24, 1963. 


Military guard accompanies the caisson during the funeral 
(Photo: ) 
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Military guard accompanies the caisson during the funeral of the late President John F. Kennedy оп November 24, 1963. 
(Photo: ) 
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Jacqueline Kennedy, Edward Kennedy and Robert Kennedy stand as the coffin of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy passes them in 
Washington D.C. on November 25, 1963. 


| | | 
The Kennedy family mourns the late President John F. Kennedy in Washington, D.C. on Monday, November 25, 1963 as John F. Kennedy Jr. 
salutes to his late father. John F. Kennedy Jr., his wife Carolyn Jeanne Bessette Kennedy, and his sister-in-law died іп an airplane crash near 
Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts on July 16, 1999. (Photo: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/) 
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Three-year-old John F. Kennedy Jr. salutes his father's casket in Washington, D.C. on November 25, 1963, three days after the 
president was assassinated in Dallas, Texas. Widow Jacqueline Kennedy, center, and daughter Caroline Kennedy are 


accompanied by the late president's brothers U.S. Senator Edward Kennedy (left) and U.S. Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. (AP Photo) 





President of France Charles de Gaulle (center) and Ethiopia's Emperor Haile Selassie salute as foreign dignitaries render a final 
tribute to the late President John F. Kennedy at the Arlington National Cemetery in Arlington, Virginia, U.S.A. on November 
26, 1963. Charles de Gaulle, who was born in Lille, France on November 22, 1890, celebrated his 73rd birthday on 
November 22, 1963. Charles de Gaulle served as the President of France from January 8, 1959 until April 28, 1969. The 1963 
Bilderberg Meetings (a private European political and business conference) was held in Cannes, France from 29-31 March 1963. 


President of France Charles de Gaulle (center), Ethiopia's Emperor Haile Selassie, and President of South Korea Gen. Park Chung-hee (right, 
wearing glasses) salute as foreign dignitaries render a final tribute to the late President John F. Kennedy at the Arlington National Cemetery in 
Arlington, Virginia, U.S.A. on November 26, 1963. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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With huge crowd gathered behind her, Mrs. Ша ШО Kennedy Sendai in 1 front of her emm S grave, looking out towards the 
city of Washington, after kneeling at the late President Kennedy's grave at Arlington National Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia on 
November 25, 1963. With Mrs. Kennedy are (left to right), John J. McNally, Jr.; Larry O'Brien; Pierre Salinger: &Kenneth 


O'Donnell, all of the White House staff, and her sister, princess Radziwll. Other civilian and secret service man, Custis-Lee 
Mansion is in the background. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





More than a dozen Roman Catholic nuns pray for the assassinated President 
as they kneel in front of the Grassy Knoll in Dealey Plaza on Nov. 25, 1963. 
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Americans mourn the death of President John F. Kennedy at Dealey Plaza in Dallas, Texas in late November 1963. 
(Photo: ) 
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Americans mourn the death of President John F. Kennedy at De ley Plaza in Dallas, Texas in late November 1963. 


John F. Kennedy: Profiles in Courage 
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“Тһе very word “secrecy” is repugnant in a free and open society; and we are as a people inherently and historically opposed to 
secret societies, to secret oaths and secret proceedings. We decided long ago that the dangers of excessive and unwarranted 
concealment of pertinent facts far outweighed the dangers which are cited to justify it. Even today, there is little value in 
opposing the threat of a closed society by imitating its arbitrary restrictions. Even today, there is little value in insuring the 
survival of our nation if our traditions do not survive with it. And there is very grave danger that an announced need for 
increased security will be seized upon those anxious to expand its meaning to the very limits of official censorship and 
concealment. That I do not intend to permit to the extent that it is in my control. And no official of my Administration, whether 
his rank 1s high or low, civilian or military, should interpret my words here tonight as an excuse to censor the news, to stifle 
dissent, to cover up our mistakes or to withhold from the press and the public the facts they deserve to know." 

— President John F. Kennedy, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on April 27, 1961 


"What ought to be unambiguous to any student of mass psychology, is the almost immediate decline of the American people in 
the wake of this shocking televised slaughter. There are many indicators of the transformation. Within a year Americans had 
largely switched from softer-toned, naturally colored cotton clothing to garish-colored artificial polyesters. Popular music 
became louder, faster and more cacophonous. Drugs appeared for the first time outside the Bohemian subculture ghettos in the 
mainstream. Extremes of every kind came into fashion. Revolutions in cognition and behavior were on the horizon, from the 
Beatles to Charles Manson, from Free Love to LSD. The killers were not caught, [and] the Warren Commission was a 
whitewash. There was a sense that the men who ordered the assassination were grinning somewhere over cocktails and out of 
this, a nearly-psychedelic wonder seized the American population, an awesome shiver before the realization that whoever could 
kill a president of the United States іп broad daylight and get away with it, could get away with anything. A hidden government 
behind the visible government of these United States became painfully obvious in a kind of subliminal way and lent an 
undercurrent of the hallucinogenic to our reality. Welcome to Oz thanks to the men behind Os-wald and Ruby. There was a 
transfer of power in the collective group mind of the American masses: from the public power of the elected front-man Chief 
Executive, to an unelected invisible college capable of terminating him with impunity." 

— Kris Millegan, Fleshing Out Skull & Bones: Investigations into America’s Most Powerful Secret Society, p. 197-198 


| F 
President John F. Kennedy lets fly with the ceremonial first pitch on opening day of the 1963 baseball season in Washington, 
D.C. on April 8, 1963. 








Democratic Party presidential nominee John F. Kennedy (right) and his wife Jacqueline Kennedy ride up Broadway in a ticker- 
tape parade in New York City on October 19, 1960. (Photo by Frank Hurley/NY Daily News Archive via Getty Images) 
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President John Е. Kennedy and First Lady Jackie Kennedy dress fashionably on Inauguration Day in a snow-covered 
Washington, D.C. on Friday, January 20, 1961. 








Incoming President John F. Kennedy is being sworn in by Earl Warren, the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, at the U.S. 
Capitol in Washington, D.C. on January 20, 1961. Among the dignitaries watching President Kennedy taking the oath of office 
include (from left to right): First Lady Jackie Kennedy, outgoing President Dwight D. Eisenhower, U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, incoming Vice President Lyndon Baines Johnson, and outgoing Vice President Richard M. Nixon. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 








Earl Warren (2" left), the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, administers oath of office to President of the United States 
John F. Kennedy at the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C. on January 20, 1961. Lyndon B. Johnson, the new Vice President of 
the United States, 15 at right. Outgoing President Dwight D. Eisenhower is seen standing behind Earl Warren. Holding the Bible 


at center is James К. Browning, clerk of the U.S. Supreme Court. Outgoing Vice President Richard M. Nixon stands at far right. 
(AP Photo) 











U.S. President John F. Kennedy delivers his inaugural address after taking the oath of office at Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C. 
on Jan. 20, 1961. Kennedy said, "We shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe, to assure the survival and success of liberty." Kennedy was sworn in as the 35th president of the United States. (AP Photo) 


Major Speeches delivered by President John F. Kennedy 


Inaugural Address 
January 20, 1961 


Vice President Johnson, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, President Eisenhower, Vice president Nixon, President Truman, Reverend 
Clergy, fellow citizens: 


We observe today not a victory of party but a celebration of freedom--symbolizing an end as well as a beginning--signifying renewal 
as well as change. For I have sworn before you and Almighty God the same solemn oath our forebears prescribed nearly a century and 
three quarters ago. 


The world is very different now. For man holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of human poverty and all forms of 
human life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our forebears fought are still at issue around the globe-the belief that the 
rights of man come not from the generosity of the state but from the hand of God. 


We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revolution. Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe 
alike, that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans--born in this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard 
and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage--and unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing of those human rights to which 
this nation has always been committed, and to which we are committed today at home and around the world. 


Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and the success of liberty. 


This much we pledge--and more. 


To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. United, there is little 
we cannot do in a host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we can do--for we dare not meet a powerful challenge at 
odds and split asunder. 


To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we pledge our word that one form of colonial control shall not have 
passed away merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We shall not always expect to find them supporting our view. But we 
shall always hope to find them strongly supporting their own freedom-and to remember that, in the past, those who foolishly sought 
power by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside. 


To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever period is required--not because the communists may be doing it, not because we seek their 
votes, but because it 1s right. If a free society cannot help the many who are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 


To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special pledge--to convert our good words into good deeds--in a new alliance for 
progress--to assist free men and free governments in casting off the chains of poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot 
become the prey of hostile powers. Let all our neighbors know that we shall join with them to oppose aggression or subversion 
anywhere in the Americas. And let every other power know that this Hemisphere intends to remain the master of its own house. 


To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our last best hope in an age where the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of support--to prevent it from becoming merely a forum for invective--to 
strengthen its shield of the new and the weak--and to enlarge the area in which its writ may run. 


Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the 
quest for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self- 
destruction. 


We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed. 


But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take comfort from our present course--both sides overburdened by the cost of 
modern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror 
that stays the hand of mankind's final war. 


So let us begin anew--remembering on both sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 


Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of belaboring those problems which divide us. 


Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise proposals for the inspection and control of arms--and bring the absolute 
power to destroy other nations under the absolute control of all nations. 


Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of science instead of its terrors. Together let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths and encourage the arts and commerce. 


Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth the command of Isaiah--to "undo the heavy burdens . . . (and) let the oppressed 
go free." 


And if a beach-head of cooperation may push back the jungle of suspicion, let both sides join in creating a new endeavor, not a new 
balance of power, but a new world of law, where the strong are just and the weak secure and the peace preserved. 


All this will not be finished in the first one hundred days. Nor will it be finished in the first one thousand days, nor in the life of this 
Administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let us begin. 


In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than mine, will rest the final success or failure of our course. Since this country was founded, 
each generation of Americans has been summoned to give testimony to its national loyalty. The graves of young Americans who 
answered the call to service surround the globe. 


Now the trumpet summons us again-not as a call to bear arms, though arms we need--not as a call to battle, though embattled we are-- 
but a call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in and year out, "rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation"--a struggle 
against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself. 


Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, North and South, East and West, that can assure a more fruitful life for 
all mankind? Will you join in that historic effort? 


In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been granted the role of defending freedom іп its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this responsibility--I welcome it. I do not believe that any of us would exchange places with any other 
people or any other generation. The energy, the faith, the devotion which we bring to this endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it--and the glow from that fire can truly light the world. 


And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can do for you--ask what you can do for your country. 
Му fellow citizens of the world: ask not what America will do for you, but what together we сап do for the freedom of man. 


Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, ask of us here the same high standards of strength and 
sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the final judge of our deeds, let us go 
forth to lead the land we love, asking His blessing and His help, but knowing that here on earth God's work must truly be our 
own. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:52 p.m. from a platform erected at the east front of the Capitol. Immediately before the address the oath of 
office was administered by Chief Justice Warren. 


The President's opening words "Reverend Clergy" referred to His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; His Eminence 
Archbishop Iakovos, head of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America; the Reverend Dr. John Barclay, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church, Austin, Tex.; and Rabbi Dr. Nelson Glueck, President of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Inaugural Address," January 20, 1961. Online by Gerhard Peters and John T. Woolley, The American Presidency Project. 
http ://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=8032. 
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Address of Senator John F. Kennedy Accepting the Democratic Party Nomination for the Presidency 
of the United States - Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles 
July 15, 1960 


Governor Stevenson, Senator Johnson, Mr. Butler, Senator Symington, Senator Humphrey, Speaker Rayburn, Fellow Democrats, I 
want to express my thanks to Governor Stevenson for his generous and heart-warming introduction. 


It was my great honor to place his name in nomination at the 1956 Democratic Convention, and I am delighted to have his support and 
his counsel and his advice in the coming months ahead. 


With a deep sense of duty and high resolve, I accept your nomination. 


I accept it with a full and grateful heart--without reservation--and with only one obligation--the obligation to devote every effort of 
body, mind and spirit to lead our Party back to victory and our Nation back to greatness. 


I am grateful, too, that you have provided me with such an eloquent statement of our Party's platform. Pledges which are made so 
eloquently are made to be kept. "The Rights of Man"--the civil and economic rights essential to the human dignity of all men--are 
indeed our goal and our first principles. This is a Platform on which I can run with enthusiasm and conviction. 


And I am grateful, finally, that I can rely in the coming months on so many others--on a distinguished running-mate who brings unity 
to our ticket and strength to our Platform, Lyndon Johnson--on one of the most articulate statesmen of our time, Adlai Stevenson--on a 
great spokesman for our needs as a Nation and a people, Stuart Symington--and on that fighting campaigner whose support I welcome, 
President Harry S. Truman-- on my traveling companion in Wisconsin and West Virginia, Senator Hubert Humphrey. On Paul Butler, 
our devoted and courageous Chairman. 


I feel a lot safer now that they are on my side again. And I am proud of the contrast with our Republican competitors. For their ranks 
are apparently so thin that not one challenger has come forth with both the competence and the courage to make theirs an open 
convention. 


I am fully aware of the fact that the Democratic Party, by nominating someone of my faith, has taken on what many regard as a new 
and hazardous risk--new, at least since 1928. But I look at it this way: the Democratic Party has once again placed its confidence in the 
American people, and in their ability to render a free, fair Judgment. And you have, at the same time, placed your confidence in me, 
and in my ability to render a free, fair judgment--to uphold the Constitution and my oath of office--and to reject any kind of religious 
pressure or obligation that might directly or indirectly interfere with my conduct of the Presidency in the national interest. My record 
of fourteen years supporting public education--supporting complete separation of church and state--and resisting pressure from any 
source on any issue should be clear by now to everyone. 


I hope that no American, considering the really critical issues facing this country, will waste his franchise by voting either for me or 
against me solely on account of my religious affiliation. It is not relevant. I want to stress, what some other political or religious leader 
may have said on this subject. It is not relevant what abuses may have existed in other countries or in other times. It 15 not relevant 
what pressures, if any, might conceivably be brought to bear on me. I am telling you now what you are entitled to know: that my 
decisions on any public policy will be my own--as an American, a Democrat and a free man. 


Under any circumstances, however, the victory we seek in November will not be easy. We all know that in our hearts. We recognize 
the power of the forces that will be aligned against us. We know they will invoke the name of Abraham Lincoln on behalf of their 
candidate--despite the fact that the political career of their candidate has often seemed to show charity toward none and malice for all. 


We know that it will not be easy to campaign against a man who has spoken or voted on every known side of every known issue. Mr. 
Nixon may feel it is his turn now, after the New Deal and the Fair Deal--but before he deals, someone had better cut the cards. 


That *someone" may be the millions of Americans who voted for President Eisenhower but balk at his would be, self-appointed 
successor. For just as historians tell us that Richard I was not fit to fill the shoes of bold Henry II--and that Richard Cromwell was not 
fit to wear the mantle of his uncle--they might add in future years that Richard Nixon did not measure to the footsteps of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


Perhaps he could carry on the party policies--the policies of Nixon, Benson, Dirksen and Goldwater. But this Nation cannot afford 
such a luxury. Perhaps we could better afford a Coolidge following Harding. And perhaps we could afford a Pierce following Fillmore. 
But after Buchanan this nation needed a Lincoln--after Taft we needed a Wilson--after Hoover we needed Franklin Roosevelt. ... And 
after eight years of drugged and fitful sleep, this nation needs strong, creative Democratic leadership in the White House. 


But we are not merely running against Mr. Nixon. Our task is not merely one of itemizing Republican failures. Nor is that 
wholly necessary. For the families forced from the farm will know how to vote without our telling them. The unemployed 
miners and textile workers will know how to vote. The old people without medical care--the families without a decent home-- 
the parents of children without adequate food or schools--they all know that it's time for a change. 


But I think the American people expect more from us than cries of indignation and attack. The times are too grave, the 
challenge too urgent, and the stakes too high--to permit the customary passions of political debate. We are not here to curse the 
darkness, but to light the candle that can guide us through that darkness to a safe and sane future. As Winston Churchill said 
on taking office some twenty years ago: if we open a quarrel between the present and the past, we shall be in danger of losing 
the future. 


Today our concern must be with that future. For the world is changing. The old era is ending. The old ways will not do. 


Abroad, the balance of power is shifting. There are new and more terrible weapons--new and uncertain nations--new pressures 
of population and deprivation. One-third of the world, it has been said, may be free--but one-third is the victim of cruel 
repression--and the other one- third is rocked by the pangs of poverty, hunger and envy. More energy is released by the 
awakening of these new nations than by the fission of the atom itself. 


Meanwhile, Communist influence has penetrated further into Asia, stood astride the Middle East and now festers some ninety miles off 
the coast of Florida. Friends have slipped into neutrality--and neutrals into hostility. As our keynoter reminded us, the President who 
began his career by going to Korea ends it by staying away from Japan. 


The world has been close to war before--but now man, who has survived all previous threats to his existence, has taken into his 
mortal hands the power to exterminate the entire species some seven times over. 


Here at home, the changing face of the future is equally revolutionary. The New Deal and the Fair Deal were bold measures for 
their generations--but this is a new generation. 


A technological revolution on the farm has led to an output explosion--but we have not yet learned to harness that explosion 
usefully, while protecting our farmers' right to full parity income. 


An urban population explosion has overcrowded our schools, cluttered up our suburbs, and increased the squalor of our 
slums. 


A peaceful revolution for human rights--demanding an end to racial discrimination in all parts of our community life--has 
strained at the leashes imposed by timid executive leadership. 


A medical revolution has extended the life of our elder citizens without providing the dignity and security those later years 
deserve. And a revolution of automation finds machines replacing men in the mines and mills of America, without replacing 
their incomes or their training or their needs (о pay the family doctor, grocer and landlord. 


There has also been a change--a slippage--in our intellectual and moral strength. Seven lean years of drouth and famine have 
withered a field of ideas. Blight has descended on our regulatory agencies--and a dry rot, beginning in Washington, is seeping 
into every corner of America--in the payola mentality, the expense account way of life, the confusion between what is legal and 
what is right. Too many Americans have lost their way, their will and their sense of historic purpose. 


It is a time, in short, for a new generation of leadership--new men to cope with new problems and new opportunities. 


All over the world, particularly in the newer nations, young men are coming to power--men who are not bound by the 
traditions of the past--men who are not blinded by the old fears and hates and rivalries--young men who can cast off the old 
slogans and delusions and suspicions. 


The Republican nominee-to-be, of course, is also a young man. But his approach is as old as McKinley. His party is the party of the 
past. His speeches are generalities from Poor Richard's Almanac. Their platform, made up of left-over Democratic planks, has the 
courage of our old convictions. Their pledge is a pledge to the status quo--and today there can be no status quo. 


For I stand tonight facing west on what was once the last frontier. From the lands that stretch three thousand miles behind me, 
the pioneers of old gave up their safety, their comfort and sometimes their lives to build a new world here in the West. They 
were not the captives of their own doubts, the prisoners of their own price tags. Their motto was not "every man for himself" 
--but "all for the common cause." They were determined to make that new world strong and free, to overcome its hazards and 
its hardships, to conquer the enemies that threatened from without and within. 


Today some would say that those struggles are all over--that all the horizons have been explored--that all the battles have been 
won-- that there is no longer an American frontier. 


But I trust that no one in this vast assemblage will agree with those sentiments. For the problems are not all solved and the 
battles are not all won--and we stand today on the edge of a New Frontier--the frontier of the 1960's--a frontier of unknown 
opportunities and perils-- a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and threats. 


Woodrow Wilson's New Freedom promised our nation a new political and economic framework. Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal promised security and succor to those in need. But the New Frontier of which I speak is not a set of promises--it is a set of 
challenges. It sums up not what I intend to offer the American people, but what I intend to ask of them. It appeals to their 
pride, not to their pocketbook--it holds out the promise of more sacrifice instead of more security. 


But I tell you the New Frontier is here, whether we seek it or not. Beyond that frontier are the uncharted areas of science and 
space, unsolved problems of peace and war, unconquered pockets of ignorance and prejudice, unanswered questions of 
poverty and surplus. It would be easier to shrink back from that frontier, to look to the safe mediocrity of the past, to be lulled 
by good intentions and high rhetoric--and those who prefer that course should not cast their votes for me, regardless of party. 


But I believe the times demand new invention, innovation, imagination, decision. I am asking each of you to be pioneers on that 
New Frontier. My call is to the young in heart, regardless of age--to all who respond to the Scriptural call: "Be strong and of a 
good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed." 


For courage--not complacency--is our need today--leadership--not salesmanship. And the only valid test of leadership is the 
ability to lead, and lead vigorously. A tired nation, said David Lloyd George, is a Tory nation--and the United States today 
cannot afford to be either tired or Tory. 


There may be those who wish to hear more--more promises to this group or that--more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin--more assurances of a golden future, where taxes are always low and subsidies ever high. But my promises are in the 
platform you have adopted--our ends will not be won by rhetoric and we can have faith in the future only if we have faith in 
ourselves. 


For the harsh facts of the matter are that we stand on this frontier at a turning-point in history. We must prove all over again 
whether this nation--or any nation so conceived--can long endure--whether our society--with its freedom of choice, its breadth 
of opportunity, its range of alternatives--can compete with the single-minded advance of the Communist system. 


Can a nation organized and governed such as ours endure? That is the real question. Have we the nerve and the will? Can we 
carry through in an age where we will witness not only new breakthroughs in weapons of destruction--but also a race for 
mastery of the sky and the rain, the ocean and the tides, the far side of space and the inside of men's minds? 


Are we up to the task--are we equal to the challenge? Are we willing to match the Russian sacrifice of the present for the 
future--or must we sacrifice our future in order to enjoy the present? 


That is the question of the New Frontier. That is the choice our nation must make--a choice that lies not merely between two 
men or two parties, but between the public interest and private comfort--between national greatness and national decline-- 
between the fresh air of progress and the stale, dank atmosphere of "normalcy"--between determined dedication and creeping 
mediocrity. 


All mankind waits upon our decision. A whole world looks to see what we will do. We cannot fail their trust, we cannot fail to try. 


It has been a long road from that first snowy day in New Hampshire to this crowded convention city. Now begins another long 
journey, taking me into your cities and homes all over America. Give me your help, your hand, your voice, your vote. Recall 
with me the words of Isaiah: "They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary." 


As we face the coming challenge, we too, shall wait upon the Lord, and ask that he renew our strength. Then shall we be equal 


to the test. Then we shall not be weary. And then we shall prevail. Thank you. 


Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Address of Senator John F. Kennedy Accepting the Democratic Party Nomination for the Presidency of the United States 
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"City Upon a Hill" Speech (January 9, 1961) 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


I have welcomed this opportunity to address this historic body, and, through you, the people of Massachusetts to whom I am so 
deeply indebted for a lifetime of friendship and trust. 


For fourteen years I have placed my confidence in the citizens of Massachusetts—and they have generously responded by 
placing their confidence in me. 


Now, on the Friday after next, I am to assume new and broader responsibilities. But I am not here to bid farewell to 
Massachusetts. 





For forty-three years—whether I was in London, Washington, the South Pacific, or elsewhere—this has been my home; and, 
God willing, wherever I serve this shall remain my home. 


It was here my grandparents were born—tt is here I hope my grandchildren will be born. 


I speak neither from false provincial pride nor artful political flattery. For no man about to enter high office in this country can 
ever be unmindful of the contribution this state has made to our national greatness. 





Its leaders have shaped our destiny long before the great republic was born. Its principles have guided our footsteps in times of 
crisis as well as in times of calm. Its democratic institutions—including this historic body—have served as beacon lights for 
other nations as well as our sister states. 


For what Pericles said to the Athenians has long been true of this commonwealth: "We do not imitate—for we are a model to 
others." 


And so it is that I carry with me from this state to that high and lonely office to which I now succeed more than fond memories 
of firm friendships. The enduring qualities of Massachusetts—the common threads woven by the Pilgrim and the Puritan, the 
fisherman and the farmer, the Yankee and the immigrant—will not be and could not be forgotten in this nation's executive 
mansion. 


They are an indelible part of my life, my convictions, my view of the past, and my hopes for the future. 


Allow me to illustrate: During the last sixty days, I have been at the task of constructing an administration. It has been a long and 
deliberate process. Some have counseled greater speed. Others have counseled more expedient tests. 








But I have been guided by the standard John Winthrop set before his shipmates on the flagship Arbella three hundred and thirty- 
one years ago, as they, too, faced the task of building a new government on a perilous frontier. 





"We must always consider," he said, "that we shall be as a city upon a hill—the eyes of all people are upon us." 





Today the eyes of all people are truly upon us—and our governments, in every branch, at every level, national, state and local, 
must be as a city upon a hill—constructed and inhabited by men aware of their great trust and their great responsibilities. 


For we are setting out upon a voyage in 1961 no less hazardous than that undertaken by the Arabella in 1630. We are 
committing ourselves to tasks of statecraft no less awesome than that of governing the Massachusetts Bay Colony, beset as it 
was then by terror without and disorder within. 


History will not judge our endeavors—and a government cannot be selected—merely on the basis of color or creed or 
even party affiliation. Neither will competence and loyalty and stature, while essential to the utmost, suffice in times such 
as these. 


For of those to whom much is given, much is required. And when at some future date the high court of history sits in 
judgment on each one of us—recording whether in our brief span of service we fulfilled our responsibilities to the state— 
our success or failure, in whatever office we may hold, will be measured by the answers to four questions: 


First, were we truly men of courage—with the courage to stand up to one's enemies—and the courage to stand up, when 
necessary, to one's associates—the courage to resist public pressure, as well as private greed? 


Secondly, were we truly men of judgment—with perceptive judgment of the future as well as the past—of our own 
mistakes as well as the mistakes of others—with enough wisdom to know that we did not know, and enough candor to 
admit it? 


Third, were we truly men of integrity—men who never ran out on either the principles in which they believed or the 
people who believed in them—men who believed іп us—men whom neither financial gain nor political ambition could 
ever divert from the fulfillment of our sacred trust? 


Finally, were we truly men of dedication—with an honor mortgaged to no single individual or group, and compromised 
by no private obligation or aim, but devoted solely to serving the public good and the national interest. 


Courage—judgment-—integrity— dedication: these are the historic qualities of the Bay Colony and the Bay State—the 
qualities which this state has consistently sent to this chamber on Beacon Hill here in Boston and to Capitol Hill back in 
Washington. 


And these are the qualities which, with God's help, this son of Massachusetts hopes will characterize our government's 
conduct in the four stormy years that lie ahead. 


Humbly I ask His help in that undertaking—but aware that on earth His will is worked by men. I ask for your help and 
your prayers, as I embark on this new and solemn journey. 
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Address "The President and the Press" Before the American Newspaper Publishers Association, New 
York City. 
April 27, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
I appreciate very much your generous invitation to be here tonight. 


You bear heavy responsibilities these days and an article I read some time ago reminded me of how particularly heavily the 
burdens of present day events bear upon your profession. 


You may remember that in 1851 the New York Herald Tribune, under the sponsorship and publishing of Horace Greeley, 
employed as its London correspondent an obscure journalist by the name of Karl Marx. 


We are told that foreign correspondent Marx, stone broke, and with a family Ш and undernourished, constantly appealed to 
Greeley and Managing Editor Charles Dana for an increase in his munificent salary of $5 per installment, a salary which he and 
Engels ungratefully labeled as the "lousiest petty bourgeois cheating." 





But when all his financial appeals were refused, Marx looked around for other means of livelihood and fame, eventually 
terminating his relationship with the Tribune and devoting his talents full time to the cause that would bequeath to the world the 
seeds of Leninism, Stalinism, revolution and the cold war. 


If only this capitalistic New York newspaper had treated him more kindly; if only Marx had remained a foreign correspondent, 
history might have been different. And I hope all publishers will bear this lesson in mind the next time they receive a poverty- 
stricken appeal for a small increase in the expense account from an obscure newspaper 











I have selected as the title of my remarks tonight "The President and the Press." Some may suggest that this would be more 
naturally worded "The President Versus the Press." But those are not my sentiments tonight. 





It is true, however, that when a well-known diplomat from another country demanded recently that our State Department 
repudiate certain newspaper attacks on his colleague it was unnecessary for us to reply that this Administration was not 
responsible for the press, for the press had already made it clear that it was not responsible for this Administration. 








Nevertheless, my purpose here tonight is not to deliver the usual assault on the so-called one-party press. On the contrary, in 
recent months I have rarely heard any complaints about political bias in the press except from a few Republicans. Nor is it my 
purpose tonight to discuss or defend the televising of Presidential press conferences. I think it 1s highly beneficial to have some 
20,000,000 Americans regularly sit in on these conferences to observe, 1f I may say so, the incisive, the intelligent and the 
courteous qualities displayed by your Washington correspondents. 














Nor, finally, are these remarks intended to examine the proper degree of privacy which the press should allow to any President 
and his family. 


If in the last few months your White House reporters and photographers have been attending church services with regularity, that 
has surely done them no harm. 


On the other hand, I realize that your staff and wire service photographers may be complaining that they do not enjoy the same 
green privileges at the local golf courses which they once did. 


It is true that my predecessor did not object as I do to pictures of one's golfing skill in action. But neither on the other hand did 
he ever bean a Secret Service man. My topic tonight 1s a more sober one of concern to publishers as well as editors. 





I want to talk about our common responsibilities in the face of a common danger. The events of recent weeks may have helped 
to illuminate that challenge for some; but the dimensions of its threat have loomed large on the horizon for many years. 
Whatever our hopes may be for the future--for reducing this threat or living with it--there 15 no escaping either the gravity or the 
totality of its challenge to our survival and to our security--a challenge that confronts us in unaccustomed ways in every sphere 
of human activity. 





This deadly challenge imposes upon our society two requirements of direct concern both to the press and to the President--two 
requirements that may seem almost contradictory in tone, but which must be reconciled and fulfilled if we are to meet this 
national peril. I refer, first, to the need for far greater public information; and, second, to the need for far greater official secrecy. 


The very word "secrecy" is repugnant in a free and open society; and we are as a people inherently and historically 
opposed to secret societies, to secret oaths and to secret proceedings. We decided long ago that the dangers of excessive 
and unwarranted concealment of pertinent facts far outweighed the dangers which are cited to justify it. Even today, 
there is little value in opposing the threat of a closed society by imitating its arbitrary restrictions. Even today, there is 
little value in insuring the survival of our nation if our traditions do not survive with it. And there is very grave danger 
that an announced need for increased security will be seized upon by those anxious to expand its meaning to the very 
limits of official censorship and concealment. That I do not intend to permit to the extent that it is in my control. And no 
official of my Administration, whether his rank is high or low, civilian or military, should interpret my words here 
tonight as an excuse to censor the news, to stifle dissent, to cover up our mistakes or to withhold from the press and the 
public the facts they deserve to know. 





But I do ask every publisher, every editor, and every newsman in the nation to reexamine his own standards, and to recognize 
the nature of our country's peril. In time of war, the government and the press have customarily joined in an effort, based largely 
on self-discipline, to prevent unauthorized disclosures to the enemy. In time of "clear and present danger," the courts have held 
that even the privileged rights of the First Amendment must yield to the public's need for national security. 








Today no war has been declared--and however fierce the struggle may be, it may never be declared in the traditional fashion. 
Our way of life 1s under attack. Those who make themselves our enemy are advancing around the globe. The survival of our 
friends 1s in danger. And yet no war has been declared, no borders have been crossed by marching troops, no missiles have been 
fired. 





If the press is awaiting a declaration of war before it imposes the self-discipline of combat conditions, then I can only say that no 
war ever posed a greater threat to our security. If you are awaiting a finding of "clear and present danger," then I can only say 
that the danger has never been more clear and its presence has never been more imminent. 


It requires a change in outlook, a change in tactics, a change in missions--by the government, by the people, by every 
businessman or labor leader, and by every newspaper. For we are opposed around the world by a monolithic and ruthless 
conspiracy that relies primarily on covert means for expanding its sphere of influence--on infiltration instead of invasion, on 
subversion instead of elections, on intimidation instead of free choice, on guerrillas by night instead of armies by day. It is a 
system which has conscripted vast human and material resources into the building of a tightly knit, highly efficient machine that 
combines military, diplomatic, intelligence, economic, scientific and political operations. 





its preparations are concealed, not published. Its mistakes are buried, not headlined. Its dissenters are silenced, not praised. No 
expenditure is questioned, no rumor is printed, no secret is revealed. It conducts the Cold War, in short, with a war-time 
discipline no democracy would ever hope or wish to match. 





Nevertheless, every democracy recognizes the necessary restraints of national security-and the question remains whether those 
restraints need to be more strictly observed if we are to oppose this kind of attack as well as outright invasion. 


For the facts of the matter are that this nation's foes have openly boasted of acquiring through our newspapers information they 
would otherwise hire agents to acquire through theft, bribery or espionage; that details of this nation's covert preparations to 
counter the enemy's covert operations have been available to every newspaper reader, friend and foe alike; that the size, the 
strength, the location and the nature of our forces and weapons, and our plans and strategy for their use, have all been pinpointed 
in the press and other news media to a degree sufficient to satisfy any foreign power; and that, in at least one case, the 
publication of details concerning a secret mechanism whereby satellites were followed required its alteration at the expense of 
considerable time and money. 





The newspapers which printed these stories were loyal, patriotic, responsible and well-meaning. Had we been engaged in open 
warfare, they undoubtedly would not have published such items. But in the absence of open warfare, they recognized only the 
tests of journalism and not the tests of national security. And my question tonight is whether additional tests should not now be 
adopted. 





That question 15 for you alone to answer. No public official should answer it for you. No governmental plan should impose its 
restraints against your will. But I would be failing 1n my duty to the Nation, in considering all of the responsibilities that we now 
bear and all of the means at hand to meet those responsibilities, if I did not commend this problem to your attention, and urge its 
thoughtful consideration. 


On many earlier occasions, I have said-and your newspapers have constantly said-that these are times that appeal to every 
citizen's sense of sacrifice and self-discipline. They call out to every citizen to weigh his rights and comforts against his 
obligations to the common good. I cannot now believe that those citizens who serve in the newspaper business consider 
themselves exempt from that appeal. 





I have no intention of establishing a new Office of War Information to govern the flow of news. I am not suggesting any new 
forms of censorship or new types of security classifications. I have no easy answer to the dilemma that I have posed, and would 
not seek to impose it if I had one. But I am asking the members of the newspaper profession and the industry in this country to 
reexamine their own responsibilities, to consider the degree and the nature of the present danger, and to heed the duty of self- 
restraint which that danger imposes upon us all. 





Every newspaper now asks itself, with respect to every story: "Is it news?" АП I suggest is that you add the question: "Is it in the 
interest of the national security?" And I hope that every group in America-unions and businessmen and public officials at every 
level--will ask the same question of their endeavors, and subject their actions to this same exacting test. 


And should the press of America consider and recommend the voluntary assumption of specific new steps or machinery, I can 
assure you that we will cooperate whole-heartedly with those recommendations. 


Perhaps there will be no recommendations. Perhaps there is no answer to the dilemma faced by a free and open society in a cold 
and secret war. In times of peace, any discussion of this subject, and any action that results, are both painful and without 
precedent. But this is a time of peace and peril which knows no precedent in history. 


II. 


It is the unprecedented nature of this challenge that also gives rise to your second obligation--an obligation which I share. And 
that is our obligation to inform and alert the American people--to make certain that they possess all the facts that they need, and 
understand them as well--the perils, the prospects, the purposes of our program and the choices that we face. 


No President should fear public scrutiny of his program. For from that scrutiny comes understanding; and from that 
understanding comes support or opposition. And both are necessary. I am not asking your newspapers to support the 
Administration, but I .am asking your help in the tremendous task of informing and alerting the American people. For I have 
complete confidence in the response and dedication of our citizens whenever they are fully informed. 


I not only could not stifle controversy among your readers--I welcome it. This Administration intends to be candid about its 
errors; for, as a wise man once said: "An error doesn't become a mistake until you refuse to correct it." We intend to accept full 
responsibility for our errors; and we expect you to point them out when we miss them. 


Without debate, without criticism, no Administration and no country can succeed-and no republic can survive. That is why the 
Athenian law-maker Solon decreed it a crime for any citizen to shrink from controversy. And that is why our press was protected 
by the First Amendment--the only business in America specifically protected by the Constitution--not primarily to amuse and 
entertain, not to emphasize the trivial and the sentimental, not to simply "give the public what it wants"--but to inform, to arouse, 
to reflect, to state our dangers and our opportunities, to indicate our crises and our choices, to lead, mold, educate and sometimes 
even anger public opinion. 


This means greater coverage and analysis of international news--for it is no longer far away and foreign but close at hand and 
local. It means greater attention to improved understanding of the news as well as improved transmission. And it means, finally, 
that government at all levels, must meet its obligation to provide you with the fullest possible information outside the narrowest 
limits of national security--and we intend to do it. 


Ш. 





It was early in the Seventeenth Century that Francis Bacon remarked on three recent inventions already transforming the world: 
the compass, gunpowder and the printing press. Now the links between the nations first forged by the compass have made us all 
citizens of the world, the hopes and threats of one becoming the hopes and threats of us all. In that one world's efforts to live 
together, the evolution of gunpowder to its ultimate limit has warned mankind of the terrible consequences of failure. 





And so it is to the printing press--to the recorder of man's deeds, the keeper of his conscience, the courier of his news--that we 
look for strength and assistance, confident that with your help man will be what he was born to be: free and independent. 


Note: The President spoke at the annual dinner of the Association's Bureau of Advertising held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. His opening words "Mr. Chairman" referred to Palmer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher of the Denver Post, who acted as chairman of the 
dinner. 
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Special Message to the Congress on Urgent National Needs 
May 25, 1961 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vice President, my copartners in Government, gentlemen--and ladies: 


The Constitution imposes upon me the obligation to "from time to time give to the Congress information of the State of the Union." 
While this has traditionally been interpreted as an annual affair, this tradition has been broken in extraordinary times. 


These are extraordinary times. And we face an extraordinary challenge. Our strength as well as our convictions have imposed upon 
this nation the role of leader in freedom's cause. 


No role in history could be more difficult or more important. We stand for freedom. That is our conviction for ourselves--that 
is our only commitment to others. No friend, no neutral and no adversary should think otherwise. We are not against any 
man--or any nation--or any system--except as it is hostile to freedom. Nor am I here to present a new military doctrine, bearing 
any one name or aimed at any one area. I am here to promote the freedom doctrine. 


The great battleground for the defense and expansion of freedom today is the whole southern half of the globe--Asia, Latin America, 
Africa and the Middle East--the lands of the rising peoples. Their revolution is the greatest in human history. They seek an end to 
injustice, tyranny, and exploitation. More than an end, they seek a beginning. 


And theirs is a revolution which we would support regardless of the Cold War, and regardless of which political or economic route 
they should choose to freedom. 


For the adversaries of freedom did not create the revolution; nor did they create the conditions which compel it. But they are seeking to 
ride the crest of its wave--to capture it for themselves. 


Yet their aggression is more often concealed than open. They have fired no missiles; and their troops are seldom seen. They send arms, 
agitators, aid, technicians and propaganda to every troubled area. But where fighting 1s required, it is usually done by others--by 
guerrillas striking at night, by assassins striking alone--assassins who have taken the lives of four thousand civil officers in the last 
twelve months in Vietnam alone--by subversives and saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some cases control whole areas inside of 
independent nations.’ 


! At this point the following paragraph, which appears in fine text as signed and transmitted to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, was omitted in the reading of the message: 


They possess a powerful intercontinental striking force, large forces for conventional war, a well-trained underground in nearly every 
country, the power to conscript talent and manpower for any purpose, the capacity for quick decisions, a closed society without dissent 
or free information, and long experience in the techniques of violence and subversion. They make the most of their scientific 
successes, ,their economic progress and their pose as a foe of colonialism and friend of popular revolution. They prey on unstable or 
unpopular governments, unsealed, or unknown boundaries, unfilled hopes, convulsive change, massive poverty, illiteracy, unrest and 
frustration. 


With these formidable weapons, the adversaries of freedom plan to consolidate their territory--to exploit, to control, and finally to 
destroy the hopes of the world's newest nations; and they have ambition to do it before the end of this decade. It is a contest of will and 
purpose as well as force and violence--a battle for minds and souls as well as lives and territory. And in that contest, we cannot stand 
aside. 


We stand, as we have always stood from our earliest beginnings, for the independence and equality of all nations. This nation was born 
of revolution and raised in freedom. And we do not intend to leave an open road for despotism. 


There is no single simple policy which meets this challenge. Experience has taught us that no one nation has the power or the wisdom 
to solve all the problems of the world or manage its revolutionary tides-that extending our commitments does not always increase our 
security--that any initiative carries with it the risk of a temporary defeat--that nuclear weapons cannot prevent subversion--that no free 
people can be kept free without will and energy of their own-- and that no two nations or situations are exactly alike. 


Yet there is much we can do--and must do. The proposals I bring before you are numerous and varied. They arise from the host of 
special opportunities and dangers which have become increasingly clear in recent months. Taken together, I believe that they can mark 
another step forward in our effort as a people. I am here to ask the help of this Congress and the nation in approving these necessary 
measures. 


II. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS AT HOME 


The first and basic task confronting this nation this year was to turn recession into recovery. An affirmative anti-recession program, 
initiated with your cooperation, supported the natural forces in the private sector; and our economy is now enjoying renewed 
confidence and energy. The recession has been halted. Recovery is under way. 


But the task of abating unemployment and achieving a full use of our resources does remain a serious challenge for us all. Large-scale 
unemployment during a recession is bad enough, but large-scale unemployment during a period of prosperity would be intolerable. 


I am therefore transmitting to the Congress a new Manpower Development and Training program, to train or retrain several hundred 
thousand workers, particularly in those areas where we have seen chronic unemployment as a result of technological factors in new 
occupational skills over a four-year period, in order to replace those skills made obsolete by automation and industrial change with the 
new skills which the new processes demand. 


It should be a satisfaction to us all that we have made great strides in restoring world confidence in the dollar, halting the outflow of 
gold and improving our balance of payments. During the last two months, our gold stocks actually increased by seventeen million 
dollars, compared to a loss of 635 million dollars during the last two months of 1960. We must maintain this progress--and this will 
require the cooperation and restraint of everyone. As recovery progresses, there will be temptations to seek unjustified price and wage 
increases. These we cannot afford. They will only handicap our efforts to compete abroad and to achieve full recovery here at home. 
Labor and management must--and I am confident that they will--pursue responsible wage and price policies in these critical times. I 
look to the President's Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy to give a strong lead in this direction. 


Moreover, if the budget deficit now increased by the needs of our security is to be held within manageable proportions, it will be 
necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal standards; and I request the cooperation of the Congress in this regard--to refrain from 
adding funds or programs, desirable as they may be, to the Budget--to end the postal deficit, as my predecessor also recommended, 
through increased rates--a deficit incidentally, this year, which exceeds the fiscal 1962 cost of all the space and defense measures that I 
am submitting today--to provide full pay-as-you-go highway financing--and to close those tax loopholes earlier specified. Our security 
and progress cannot be cheaply purchased; and their price must be found in what we all forego as well as what we all must pay. 


III. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS ABROAD 


I stress the strength of our economy because it is essential to the strength of our nation. And what is true in our case is true in the case 
of other countries. Their strength in the struggle for freedom depends on the strength of their economic and their social progress. 


We would be badly mistaken to consider their problems in military terms alone. For no amount of arms and armies can help 
stabilize those governments which are unable or unwilling to achieve social and economic reform and development. Military 
pacts cannot help nations whose social injustice and economic chaos invite insurgency and penetration and subversion. The 
most skillful counter-guerrilla efforts cannot succeed where the local population is too caught up in its own misery to be 
concerned about the advance of communism. 


But for those who share this view, we stand ready now, as we have in the past, to provide generously of our skills, and our capital, and 
our food to assist the peoples of the less-developed nations to reach their goals in freedom--to help them before they are engulfed in 
Crisis. 


This is also our great opportunity in 1961. If we grasp it, then subversion to prevent its success 1s exposed as an unjustifiable attempt to 
keep these nations from either being free or equal. But if we do not pursue it, and if they do not pursue it, the bankruptcy of unstable 
governments, one by one, and of unfilled hopes will surely lead to a series of totalitarian receiverships. 


Earlier in the year, I outlined to the Congress a new program for aiding emerging nations; and it is my intention to transmit shortly 
draft legislation to implement this program, to establish a new Act for International Development, and to add to the figures previously 
requested, in view of the swift pace of critical events, an additional 250 million dollars for a Presidential Contingency Fund, to be used 
only upon a Presidential determination in each case, with regular and complete reports to the Congress in each case, when there is a 
sudden and extraordinary drain upon our regular funds which we cannot foresee--as illustrated by recent events in Southeast Asia--and 
it makes necessary the use of this emergency reserve. The total amount requested--now raised to 2.65 billion dollars--is both minimal 
and crucial. I do not see how anyone who is concerned--as we all are--about the growing threats to freedom around the globe--and who 
is asking what more we can do as a people--can weaken or oppose the single most important program available for building the 
frontiers of freedom. 


IV. 


All that I have said makes it clear that we are engaged in a world-wide struggle in which we bear a heavy burden to preserve and 
promote the ideals that we share with all mankind, or have alien ideals forced upon them. That struggle has highlighted the role of our 
Information Agency. It is essential that the funds previously requested for this effort be not only approved in full, but increased by 2 
million, 400 thousand dollars, to a total of 121 million dollars. 


This new request is for additional radio and television to Latin America and Southeast Asia. These tools are particularly effective and 
essential іп the cities and villages of those great continents as a means of reaching millions of uncertain peoples to tell them of our 
interest in their fight for freedom. In Latin America, we are proposing to increase our Spanish and Portuguese broadcasts to a total of 
154 hours а week, compared to 42 hours today, none of which is in Portuguese, the language of about one-third of the people of South 
America. The Soviets, Red Chinese and satellites already broadcast into Latin America more than 134 hours a week in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Communist China alone does more public information broadcasting in our own hemisphere than we do. Moreover, 
powerful propaganda broadcasts from Havana now are heard throughout Latin America, encouraging new revolutions in several 
countries. 


similarly, in Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand, we must communicate our determination and support to those upon whom our 
hopes for resisting the communist tide in that continent ultimately depend. Our interest 1s in the truth. 


V. OUR PARTNERSHIP FOR SELF-DEFENSE 


But while we talk of sharing and building and the competition of ideas, others talk of arms and threaten war. So we have learned to 
keep our defenses strong--and to cooperate with others in a partnership of self-defense. The events of recent weeks have caused us to 
look anew at these efforts. 


The center of freedom's defense 1s our network of world alliances, extending from NATO, recommended by a Democratic President 
and approved by a Republican Congress, to SEATO, recommended by a Republican President and approved by a Democratic 
Congress. These alliances were constructed in the 1940's and 1950's--it 1s our task and responsibility in the 1960's to strengthen them. 


To meet the changing conditions of power--and power relationships have changed--we have endorsed an increased emphasis on 
NATO's conventional strength. At the same time we are affirming our conviction that the NATO nuclear deterrent must also be kept 
strong. I have made clear our intention to commit to the NATO command, for this purpose, the 5 Polaris submarines originally 
suggested by President Eisenhower, with the possibility, 1f needed, of more to come. 


Second, a major part of our partnership for self-defense is the Military Assistance Program. The main burden of local defense against 
local attack, subversion, insurrection or guerrilla warfare must of necessity rest with local forces. Where these forces have the 
necessary will and capacity to cope with such threats, our intervention is rarely necessary or helpful. Where the will is present and only 
capacity 15 lacking, our Military Assistance Program can be of help. 


But this program, like economic assistance, needs a new emphasis. It cannot be extended without regard to the social, political and 
military reforms essential to internal respect and stability. The equipment and training provided must be tailored to legitimate local 
needs and to our own foreign and military policies, not to our supply of military stocks or a local leader's desire for military display. 
And military assistance can, in addition to its military purposes, make a contribution to economic progress, as do our own Army 
Engineers. 


In an earlier message, I requested 1.6 billion dollars for Military Assistance, stating that this would maintain existing force levels, but 
that I could not foresee how much more might be required. It is now clear that this is not enough. The present crisis in Southeast Asia, 
on which the Vice President has made a valuable report--the rising threat of communism in Latin America-the increased arms traffic in 
Africa--and all the new pressures on every nation found on the map by tracing your fingers along the borders of the Communist bloc in 
Asia and the Middle East--all make clear the dimension of our needs. 


I therefore request the Congress to provide a total of 1.885 billion dollars for Military Assistance in the coming fiscal year--an amount 
less than that requested a year ago-but a minimum which must be assured if we are to help those nations make secure their 
independence. This must be prudently and wisely spent--and that will be our common endeavor. Military and economic assistance has 
been a heavy burden on our citizens for a long time, and I recognize the strong pressures against it; but this battle is far from over, it is 
reaching a crucial stage, and I believe we should participate in it. We cannot merely state our opposition to totalitarian advance without 
paying the price of helping those now under the greatest pressure. 


VI. OUR OWN MILITARY AND INTELLIGENCE 


SHIELD 


In line with these developments, I have directed a further reinforcement of our own capacity to deter or resist non-nuclear aggression. 
In the conventional field, with one exception, I find no present need for large new levies of men. What is needed is rather a change of 
position to give us still further increases in flexibility. 


Therefore, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to undertake a reorganization and modernization of the Army's divisional structure, 
to increase its non-nuclear firepower, to improve its tactical mobility in any environment, to insure its flexibility to meet any direct or 
indirect threat, to facilitate its coordination with our major allies, and to provide more modern mechanized divisions in Europe and 
bring their equipment up to date, and new airborne brigades in both the Pacific and Europe. 


And secondly, I am asking the Congress for an additional 100 million dollars to begin the procurement task necessary to re-equip this 
new Army structure with the most modern material. New helicopters, new armored personnel carriers, and new howitzers, for 
example, must be obtained now. 


Third, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to expand rapidly and substantially, in cooperation with our Allies, the orientation of 
existing forces for the conduct of nonnuclear war, para-military operations and sub-limited or unconventional wars. 


In addition, our special forces and unconventional warfare units will be increased and reoriented. Throughout the services new 
emphasis must be placed on the special skills and languages which are required to work with local populations. 


Fourth, the Army 15 developing plans to make possible a much more rapid deployment of a major portion of its highly trained reserve 
forces. When these plans are completed and the reserve 15 strengthened, two combat-equipped divisions, plus their supporting forces, a 
total of 89,000 men, could be ready in an emergency for operations with but 3 weeks' notice--2 more divisions with but 5 weeks' 
notice--and six additional divisions and their supporting forces, making a total of 10 divisions, could be deployable with less than 8 
weeks' notice. In short, these new plans will allow us to almost double the combat power of the Army in less than two months, 
compared to the nearly nine months heretofore required. 


Fifth, to enhance the already formidable ability of the Marine Corps to respond to limited war emergencies, I am asking the Congress 
for 60 million dollars to increase the Marine Corps strength to 190,000 men. This will increase the initial impact and staying power of 
our three Marine divisions and three air wings, and provide a trained nucleus for further expansion, if necessary for self-defense. 


Finally, to cite one other area of activities that are both legitimate and necessary as a means of self-defense in an age of hidden perils, 
our whole intelligence effort must be reviewed, and its coordination with other elements of policy assured. The Congress and the 
American people are entitled to know that we will institute whatever new organization, policies, and control are necessary. 


VII. CIVIL DEFENSE 


One major element of the national security program which this nation has never squarely faced up to is civil defense. This problem 
arises not from present trends but from national inaction in which most of us have participated. In the past decade we have 
intermittently considered a variety of programs, but we have never adopted a consistent policy. Public considerations have been largely 
characterized by apathy, indifference and skepticism; while, at the same time, many of the civil defense plans have been so far- 
reaching and unrealistic that they have not gained essential support. 


This Administration has been looking hard at exactly what civil defense can and cannot do. It cannot be obtained cheaply. It cannot 
give an assurance of blast protection that will be proof against surprise attack or guaranteed against obsolescence or destruction. And it 
cannot deter a nuclear attack. 


We will deter an enemy from making a nuclear attack only if our retaliatory power is so strong and so invulnerable that he knows he 
would be destroyed by our response. If we have that strength, civil defense is not needed to deter an attack. If we should ever lack it, 
civil defense would not be an adequate substitute. 


But this deterrent concept assumes rational calculations by rational men. And the history of this planet, and particularly the history of 
the 20th century, is sufficient to remind us of the possibilities of an irrational attack, a miscalculation, an accidental war, for a war of 
escalation in which the stakes by each side gradually increase to the point of maximum danger] which cannot be either foreseen or 
deterred. It is on this basis that civil defense can be readily justifiable--as insurance for the civilian population in case of an enemy 
miscalculation. It is insurance we trust will never be needed--but insurance which we could never forgive ourselves for foregoing in 
the event of catastrophe. 


Once the validity of this concept is recognized, there 15 no point in delaying the initiation of a nation-wide long-range program of 
identifying present fallout shelter capacity and providing shelter in new and existing structures. Such a program would protect millions 


of people against the hazards of radioactive fallout in the event of large-scale nuclear attack. Effective performance of the entire 
program not only requires new legislative authority and more funds, but also sound organizational arrangements. 


Therefore, under the authority vested in me by Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, I am assigning responsibility for this program to the 
top civilian authority already responsible for continental defense, the Secretary of Defense. It is important that this function remain 
civilian, in nature and leadership; and this feature will not be changed. 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization will be reconstituted as a small staff agency to assist in the coordination of these 
functions. To more accurately describe its role, its title should be changed to the Office of Emergency Planning. 


As soon as those newly charged with these responsibilities have prepared new authorization and appropriation requests, such requests 
will be transmitted to the Congress for a much strengthened Federal-State civil defense program. Such a program will provide Federal 
funds for identifying fallout shelter capacity in existing structures, and it will include, where appropriate, incorporation of shelter in 
Federal buildings, new requirements for shelter in buildings constructed with Federal assistance, and matching grants and other 
incentives for constructing shelter in State and local and private buildings. 


Federal appropriations for civil defense in fiscal 1962 under this program will in all likelihood be more than triple the pending budget 
requests; and they will increase sharply in subsequent years. Financial participation will also be required from State and local 
governments and from private citizens. But no insurance 15 cost-free; and every American citizen and his community must decide for 
themselves whether this form of survival insurance justifies the expenditure of effort, time and money. For myself, I am convinced that 
it does. 


VIII. DISARMAMENT 


I cannot end this discussion of defense and armaments without emphasizing our strongest hope: the creation of an orderly world where 
disarmament will be possible. Our aims do not prepare for war--they are efforts to discourage and resist the adventures of others that 
could end in war. 


That is why it is consistent with these efforts that we continue to press for properly safeguarded disarmament measures. At Geneva, in 
cooperation with the United Kingdom, we have put forward concrete proposals to make clear our wish to meet the Soviets half way in 
an effective nuclear test ban treaty--the first significant but essential step on the road towards disarmament. Up to now, their response 
has not been what we hoped, but Mr. Dean returned last night to Geneva, and we intend to go the last mile in patience to secure this 
gain if we can. 


Meanwhile, we are determined to keep disarmament high on our agenda--to make an intensified effort to develop acceptable political 
and technical alternatives to the present arms race. To this end I shall send to the Congress a measure to establish a strengthened and 
enlarged Disarmament Agency. 


IX. SPACE 


Finally, if we are to win the battle that is now going on around the world between freedom and tyranny, the dramatic achievements in 
space which occurred in recent weeks should have made clear to us all, as did the Sputnik in 1957, the impact of this adventure on the 
minds of men everywhere, who are attempting to make a determination of which road they should take. Since early in my term, our 
efforts in space have been under review. With the advice of the Vice President, who is Chairman of the National Space Council, we 
have examined where we are strong and where we are not, where we may succeed and where we may not. Now it is time to take longer 
strides--time for a great new American enterprise--time for this nation to take a clearly leading role in space achievement, which in 
many ways may hold the key to our future on earth. 


I believe we possess all the resources and talents necessary. But the facts of the matter are that we have never made the national 
decisions or marshaled the national resources required for such leadership. We have never specified long-range goals on an urgent time 
schedule, or managed our resources and our time so as to insure theft fulfillment. 


Recognizing the head start obtained by the Soviets with their large rocket engines, which gives them many months of lead-time, and 
recognizing the likelihood that they will exploit this lead for some time to come in still more impressive successes, we nevertheless are 
required to make new efforts on our own. For while we cannot guarantee that we shall one day be first, we can guarantee that any 
failure to make this effort will make us last. We take an additional risk by making it in full view of the world, but as shown by the feat 
of astronaut Shepard, this very risk enhances our stature when we are successful. But this 1s not merely a race. Space is open to us 
now; and our eagerness to share its meaning is not governed by the efforts of others. We go into space because whatever mankind must 
undertake, free men must fully share. 


I therefore ask the Congress, above and beyond the increases I have earlier requested for space activities, to provide the funds which 
are needed to meet the following national goals: 


First, I believe that this nation should commit itself to achieving the goal, before this decade is out, of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely to the earth. No single space project in this period will be more impressive to mankind, or more 
important for the long-range exploration of space; and none will be so difficult or expensive to accomplish. We propose to accelerate 
the development of the appropriate lunar space craft. We propose to develop alternate liquid and solid fuel boosters, much larger than 
any now being developed, until certain which is superior. We propose additional funds for other engine development and for 
unmanned explorations--explorations which are particularly important for one purpose which this nation will never overlook: the 
survival of the man who first makes this daring flight. But in a very real sense, it will not be one man going to the moon--if we make 
this judgment affirmatively, it will be an entire nation. For all of us must work to put him there. 


Secondly, an additional 23 million dollars, together with 7 million dollars already available, will accelerate development of the Rover 
nuclear rocket. This gives promise of some day providing a means for even more exciting and ambitious exploration of space, perhaps 
beyond the moon, perhaps to the very end of the solar system itself. 


Third, an additional 50 million dollars will make the most of our present leadership, by accelerating the use of space satellites for 
world-wide communications. 


Fourth, an additional 75 million dollars-of which 53 million dollars is for the Weather Bureau--will help give us at the earliest possible 
time a satellite system for world-wide weather observation. 


Let it be clear--and this 15 a judgment which the Members of the Congress must finally make--let it be clear that I am asking the 
Congress and the country to accept a firm commitment to a new course of action-a course which will last for many years and carry 
very heavy costs: 531 million dollars in fiscal '62--an estimated seven to nine billion dollars additional over the next five years. If we 
are to go only half way, or reduce our sights in the face of difficulty, in my judgment it would be better not to go at all. 


Now this is a choice which this country must make, and I am confident that under the leadership of the Space Committees of the 
Congress, and the Appropriating Committees, that you will consider the matter carefully. 


It is a most important decision that we make as a nation. But all of you have lived through the last four years and have seen the 
significance of space and the adventures in space, and no one can predict with certainty what the ultimate meaning will be of mastery 
of space. 


I believe we should go to the moon. But I think every citizen of this country as well as the Members of the Congress should consider 
the matter carefully in making their judgment, to which we have given attention over many weeks and months, because it is a heavy 
burden, and there is no sense in agreeing or desiring that the United States take an affirmative position in outer space, unless we are 
prepared to do the work and bear the burdens to make it successful. If we are not, we should decide today and this year. 


This decision demands a major national commitment of scientific and technical manpower, materiel and facilities, and the possibility 
of their diversion from other important activities where they are already thinly spread. It means a degree of dedication, organization 
and discipline which have not always characterized our research and development efforts. It means we cannot afford undue work 
stoppages, inflated costs of material or talent, wasteful interagency rivalries, or a high turnover of key personnel. 


New objectives and new money cannot solve these problems. They could in fact, aggravate them further--unless every scientist, every 
engineer, every serviceman, every technician, contractor, and civil servant gives his personal pledge that this nation will move forward, 
with the full speed of freedom, in the exciting adventure of space. 


X. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me emphasize one point. It is not a pleasure for any President of the United States, as I am sure it was not a pleasure 
for my predecessors, to come before the Congress and ask for new appropriations which place burdens on our people. I came to this 
conclusion with some reluctance. But in my judgment, this 15 a most serious time in the life of our country and in the life of freedom 
around the globe, and it is the obligation, I believe, of the President of the United States to at least make his recommendations to the 
Members of the Congress, so that they can reach their own conclusions with that judgment before them. You must decide yourselves, 
as I have decided, and I am confident that whether you finally decide in the way that I have decided or not, that your judgment--as my 
judgment--is reached on what 15 in the best interests of our country. 


In conclusion, let me emphasize one point: that we are determined, as a nation in 1961 that freedom shall survive and succeed--and 
whatever the peril and set-backs, we have some very large advantages. 


The first 1s the simple fact that we are on the side of liberty--and since the beginning of history, and particularly since the end of the 
Second World War, liberty has been winning out all over the globe. 


A second great asset 15 that we are not alone. We have friends and allies all over the world who share our devotion to freedom. May I 
cite as a symbol of traditional and effective friendship the great ally I am about to visit--France. I look forward to my visit to France, 
and to my discussion with a great Captain of the Western World, President de Gaulle, as a meeting of particular significance, 
permitting the kind of close and ranging consultation that will strengthen both our countries and serve the common purposes of world- 
wide peace and liberty. Such serious conversations do not require a pale unanimity--they are rather the instruments of trust and 
understanding over a long road. 


A third asset is our desire for peace. It is sincere, and I believe the world knows it. We are proving it in our patience at the test-ban 
table, and we are proving it in the UN where our efforts have been directed to maintaining that organization's usefulness as a protector 
of the independence of small nations. In these and other instances, the response of our opponents has not been encouraging. 


Yet it is important to know that our patience at the bargaining table is nearly inexhaustible, though our credulity is limited-that our 
hopes for peace are unfailing, while our determination to protect our security is resolute. For these reasons I have long thought it wise 
to meet with the Soviet Premier for a personal exchange of views. А meeting in Vienna turned out to be convenient for us both; and 
the Austrian government has kindly made us welcome. No formal agenda 15 planned and no negotiations will be undertaken; but we 
will make dear America's enduring concern is for both peace and freedom--that we are anxious to live in harmony with the Russian 
people-that we seek no conquests, no satellites, no riches--that we seek only the day when "nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 


Finally, our greatest asset in this struggle 15 the American people--their willingness to pay the price for these programs--to understand 
and accept a long struggle--to share their resources with other less fortunate people-to meet the tax levels and close the tax loopholes I 
have requested--to exercise self-restraint instead of pushing up wages or prices, or over-producing certain crops, or spreading military 
secrets, or urging unessential expenditures or improper monopolies or harmful work stoppages--to serve in the Peace Corps or the 
Armed Services or the Federal Civil Service or the Congress--to strive for excellence in their schools, in their cities and in their 
physical fitness and that of their children--to take part in Civil Defense-to pay higher postal rates, and higher payroll taxes and higher 
teachers' salaries, in order to strengthen our society--to show friendship to students and visitors from other lands who visit us and go 
back in many cases to be the future leaders, with an image of America--and I want that image, and I know you do, to be affirmative 
and positive-and, finally, to practice democracy at home, in all States, with all races, to respect each other and to protect the 
Constitutional rights of all citizens. 


I have not asked for a single program which did not cause one or all Americans some inconvenience, or some hardship, or some 
sacrifice. But they have responded-and you in the Congress have responded to your duty--and I feel confident in asking today for a 
similar response to these new and larger demands. It is heartening to know, as I journey abroad, that our country is united in its 
commitment to freedom-and 15 ready to do its duty. 


Delivered in person before a joint session 
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Address by President John F. Kennedy to the UN General Assembly 
September 25, 1961 


Address to the UN General Assembly 
Mr. President, honored delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 


We meet in an hour of grief and challenge. Dag Hammarskjold is dead. But the United Nations lives. His tragedy is deep in our hearts, 
but the task for which he died is at the top of our agenda. A noble servant of peace 15 gone. But the quest for peace lies before us. 


The problem is not the death of one man--the problem is the life of this organization. It will either grow to meet the challenges 
of our age, or it will be gone with the wind, without influence, without force, without respect. Were we to let it die, to enfeeble 
its vigor, to cripple its powers, we would condemn our future. 


For in the development of this organization rests the only true alternative to war--and war appeals no longer as a rational alternative. 
Unconditional war can no longer lead to unconditional victory. It can no longer serve to settle disputes. It can no longer 
concern the great powers alone. For a nuclear disaster, spread by wind and water and fear, could well engulf the great and the 
small, the rich and the poor, the committed and the uncommitted alike. Mankind must put an end to war--or war will put an 
end to mankind. 


So let us here resolve that Dag Hammarskjold did not live, or die, in vain. Let us call a truce to terror. Let us invoke the blessings of 
peace. And, as we build an international capacity to keep peace, let us join in dismantling the national capacity to wage war. 


This will require new strength and new roles for the United Nations. For disarmament without checks is but a shadow-and a 
community without law is but a shell. Already the United Nations has become both the measure and the vehicle of man's most 
generous impulses. Already it has provided--in the Middle East, in Asia, in Africa this year in the Congo--a means of holding man's 
violence within bounds. 


But the great question which confronted this body in 1945 1s still before us: whether man's cherished hopes for progress and peace are 
to be destroyed by terror and disruption, whether the "foul winds of war" can be tamed in time to free the cooling winds of reason, and 
whether the pledges of our Charter are to be fulfilled or defied-pledges to secure peace, progress, human rights and world law. 


In this Hall, there are not three forces, but two. One is composed of those who are trying to build the kind of world described in 
Articles I and II of the Charter. The other, seeking a far different world, would undermine this organization in the process. 


Today of all days our dedication to the Charter must be maintained. It must be strengthened first of all by the selection of an 
outstanding civil servant to carry forward the responsibilities of the Secretary General--a man endowed with both the wisdom and the 
power to make meaningful the moral force of the world community. The late Secretary General nurtured and sharpened the United 
Nations' obligation to act. But he did not invent it. It was there in the Charter. It is still there in the Charter. 


However difficult it may be to fill Mr. Hammarskjold's place, it can better be filled by one man rather than by three. Even the three 
horses of the Troika did not have three drivers, all going in different directions. They had only one--and so must the United Nations 
executive. To install a triumvirate, or any panel, or any rotating authority, in the United Nations administrative offices would replace 
order with anarchy, action with paralysis, confidence with confusion. 


The Secretary General, in a very real sense, is the servant of the General Assembly. Diminish his authority and you diminish the 
authority of the only body where all nations, regardless of power, are equal and sovereign. Until all the powerful are just, the weak will 
be secure only in the strength of this Assembly. 


Effective and independent executive action 1s not the same question as balanced representation. In view of the enormous change in 
membership in this body since its founding, the American delegation will join in any effort for the prompt review and revision of the 
composition of United Nations bodies. 


But to give this organization three drivers-to permit each great power to decide its own case, would entrench the Cold War in the 
headquarters of peace. Whatever advantages such a plan may hold out to my own country, as one of the great powers, we reject it. For 
we far prefer world law, in the age of self-determination, to world war, in the age of mass extermination. 


Today, every inhabitant of this planet must contemplate the day when this planet may no longer be habitable. Every man, woman and 
child lives under a nuclear sword of Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of threads, capable of being cut at any moment by accident or 
miscalculation or by madness. The weapons of war must be abolished before they abolish us. 


Men no longer debate whether armaments are a symptom or a cause of tension. The mere existence of modern weapons--ten 
million times more powerful than any that the world has ever seen, and only minutes away from any target on earth--is a 
source of horror, and discord and distrust. Men no longer maintain that disarmament must await the settlement of all 
disputes--for disarmament must be a part of any permanent settlement. And men may no longer pretend that the quest for 
disarmament is a sign of weakness--for in a spiraling arms race, a nation's security may well be shrinking even as its arms 
increase. 


For 15 years this organization has sought the reduction and destruction of arms. Now that goal is no longer a dream--it is a 
practical matter of life or death. The risks inherent in disarmament pale in comparison to the risks inherent in an unlimited 
arms race. 


It is in this spirit that the recent Belgrade Conference--recognizing that this is no longer a Soviet problem or an American problem, but 
a human problem--endorsed a program of "general, complete and strictly an internationally controlled disarmament." It is in this same 
spirit that we in the United States have labored this year, with a new urgency, and with a new, now statutory agency fully endorsed by 
the Congress, to find an approach to disarmament which would be so far-reaching vet realistic, so mutually balanced and beneficial, 
that it could be accepted by every nation. And it 15 in this spirit that we have presented with the agreement of the Soviet Union--under 
the label both nations now accept of "general and complete disarmament"--a new statement of newly-agreed principles for negotiation. 


But we are well aware that all issues of principle are not settled, and that principles alone are not enough. It is therefore our intention to 
challenge the Soviet Union, not to an arms race, but to a peace race--to advance together step by step, stage by stage, until general and 
complete disarmament has been achieved. We invite them now to go beyond agreement in principle to reach agreement on actual 
plans. 


The program to be presented to this assembly--for general and complete disarmament under effective international control-moves to 
bridge the gap between those who insist on a gradual approach and those who talk only of the final and total achievement. It would 
create machinery to keep the peace as it destroys the machinery of war. It would proceed through balanced and safeguarded stages 
designed to give no state a military advantage over another. It would place the final responsibility for verification and control where it 
belongs, not with the big powers alone, not with one's adversary or one's self, but in an international organization within the 
framework of the United Nations. It would assure that indispensable condition of disarmament-true inspection--and apply it in stages 
proportionate to the stage of disarmament. It would cover delivery systems as well as weapons. It would ultimately halt their 
production as well as their testing, 'their transfer as well as their possession. It would achieve, under the eyes of an international 
disarmament organization, a steady reduction in force, both nuclear and conventional, until it has abolished all armies and all weapons 
except those needed for internal order and a new United Nations Peace Force. And it starts that process now, today, even as the talks 
begin. 


In short, general and complete disarmament must no longer be a slogan, used to resist the first steps. It is no longer to be a goal 
without means of achieving it, without means of verifying its progress, without means of keeping the peace. It is now a realistic 
plan, and a test--a test of those only willing to talk and a test of those willing to act. 


Such a plan would not bring a world free from conflict and greed--but it would bring a world free from the terrors of mass 
destruction. It would not usher in the era of the super state--but it would usher in an era in which no state could annihilate or 
be annihilated by another. 


In 1945, this Nation proposed the Baruch Plan to internationalize the atom before other nations even possessed the bomb or 
demilitarized their troops. We proposed with our allies the Disarmament Plan of 1951 while still at war in Korea. And we make our 
proposals today, while building up our defenses over Berlin, not because we are inconsistent or insincere or intimidated, but because 
we know the rights of free men will prevail--because while we are compelled against our will to rearm, we look confidently beyond 
Berlin to the kind of disarmed world we all prefer. 


I therefore propose, on the basis of this Plan, that disarmament negotiations resume promptly, and continue without interruption until 
an entire program for general and complete disarmament has not only been agreed but has been actually achieved. 


The logical place to begin 15 a treaty assuring the end of nuclear tests of all kinds, in every environment, under workable controls. The 
United States and the United Kingdom have proposed such a treaty that 1s both reasonable, effective and ready for signature. We are 
still prepared to sign that treaty today. 


We also proposed a mutual ban on atmospheric testing, without inspection or controls, in order to save the human race from the poison 
of radioactive fallout. We regret that that offer has not been accepted. 


For 15 years we have sought to make the atom an instrument of peaceful growth rather than of war. But for 15 years our concessions 
have been matched by obstruction, our patience by intransigence. And the pleas of mankind for peace have met with disregard. 


Finally, as the explosions of others beclouded the skies, my country was left with no alternative but to act in the interests of its own 
and the free world's security. We cannot endanger that security by refraining from testing while others improve their arsenals. Nor can 
we endanger it by another long, un-inspected ban on testing. For three years we accepted those risks in our open society while seeking 
agreement on inspection. But this year, while we were negotiating in good faith in Geneva, others were secretly preparing new 
experiments in destruction. 


Our tests are not polluting the atmosphere. Our deterrent weapons are guarded against accidental explosion or use. Our doctors and 
scientists stand ready to help any nation measure and meet the hazards to health which inevitably result from the tests in the 
atmosphere. 


But to halt the spread of these terrible weapons, to halt the contamination of the air, to halt the spiraling nuclear arms race, we remain 
ready to seek new avenues of agreement, our new Disarmament Program thus includes the following proposals: 


e First, signing the test-ban treaty by all nations. This can be done now. Test ban negotiations need not and should not await 
general disarmament. 

e Second, stopping the production of fissionable materials for use in weapons, and preventing their transfer to any nation now 
lacking in nuclear weapons. 

e Third, prohibiting the transfer of control over nuclear weapons to states that do not own them. 

e Fourth, keeping nuclear weapons from seeding new battlegrounds in outer space. 

e Fifth, gradually destroying existing nuclear weapons and converting their materials to peaceful uses; and 

e Finally, halting the unlimited testing and production of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, and gradually destroying them as 
well. 


To destroy arms, however, is not enough. We must create even as we destroy--creating worldwide law and law enforcement as we 
outlaw worldwide war and weapons. In the world we seek, the United Nations Emergency Forces which have been hastily assembled, 
uncertainly supplied, and inadequately financed, will never be enough. 


Therefore, the United States recommends the Presidents that all member nations earmark special peace-keeping units in their armed 
forces-to be on call of the United Nations, to be specially trained and quickly available, and with advance provision for financial and 
logistic support. 


In addition, the American delegation will suggest a series of steps to improve the United Nations' machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes--for on-the-spot fact-finding, mediation and adjudication--for extending the rule of international law. For peace 
is not solely a matter of military or technical problems--it is primarily a problem of politics and people. And unless man can match his 
strides in weaponry and technology with equal strides in social and political development, our great strength, like that of the dinosaur, 
will become incapable of proper control--and like the dinosaur vanish from the earth. 


As we extend the rule of law on earth, so must we also extend it to man's new domain--outer space. 


АП of us salute the brave cosmonauts of the Soviet Union. The new horizons of outer space must not be driven by the old bitter 
concepts of imperialism and sovereign claims. The cold reaches of the universe must not become the new arena of an even colder war. 


To this end, we shall urge proposals extending the United Nations Charter to the limits of man's exploration in the universe, reserving 
outer space for peaceful use, prohibiting weapons of mass destruction in space or on celestial bodies, and opening the mysteries and 
benefits of space to every nation. We shall propose further cooperative efforts between all nations in weather prediction and eventually 
in weather control. We shall propose, finally, a global system of communications satellites linking the whole world in telegraph and 
telephone and radio and television. The day need not be fat away when such a system will televise the proceedings of this body to 
every corner of the world for the benefit of peace. 


But the mysteries of outer space must not divert our eyes or our energies from the harsh realities that face our fellow men. Political 
sovereignty is but a mockery without the means of meeting poverty and literacy and disease. Self-determination 15 but a slogan if the 
future holds no hope. 


That is why my Nation, which has freely shared its capital and its technology to help others help themselves, now proposes officially 
designating this decade of the 1960's as the United Nations Decade of Development. Under the framework of that Resolution, the 
United Nations' existing efforts in promoting economic growth can be expanded and coordinated. Regional surveys and training 
institutes can now pool the talents of many. New research, technical assistance and pilot projects can unlock the wealth of less 
developed lands and untapped waters. And development can become a cooperative and not a competitive enterprise-to enable all 
nations, however diverse in their systems and beliefs, to become in fact as well as in law free and equal nations. 


My Country favors a world of free and equal states. We agree with those who say that colonialism 1 a key issue in this Assembly. But 
let the full facts of that issue be discussed in full. 


On the one hand is the fact that, since the close of World War II, a worldwide declaration of independence has transformed nearly 1 
billion people and 9 million square miles into 42 free and independent states. Less than 2 percent of the world's population now lives in 
"dependent" territories. 


I do not ignore the remaining problems of traditional colonialism which still confront this body. Those problems will be solved, with 
patience, good will, and determination. Within the limits of our responsibility in such matters, my Country intends to be a participant 
and not merely an observer, in the peaceful, expeditious movement of nations from the status of colonies to the partnership of equals. 
That continuing tide of self-determination, which runs so strong, has our sympathy and our support. 


But colonialism in its harshest forms is not only the exploitation of new nations by old, of dark skins by light, or the 
subjugation of the poor by the rich. My Nation was once a colony, and we know what colonialism means; the exploitation and 
subjugation of the weak by the powerful, of the many by the few, of the governed who have given no consent to be governed, 
whatever their continent, their class, or their color. 


And that is why there is no ignoring the fact that the tide of self-determination has not reached the Communist empire where a 
population far larger than that officially termed "dependent" lives under governments installed by foreign troops instead of free 
institutions--under a system which knows only one party and one belief--which suppresses free debate, and free elections, and free 
newspapers, and free books and free trade unions--and which builds a wall to keep truth a stranger and its own citizens prisoners. Let 
us debate colonialism in full--and apply the principle of free choice and the practice of free plebiscites in every corner of the globe. 


Finally, as President of the United States, I consider it my duty to report to this Assembly on two threats to the peace which are not on 
your crowded agenda, but which causes us, and most of you, the deepest concern. 


The first threat on which I wish to report is widely misunderstood: the smoldering coals of war in Southeast Asia. South Viet-Nam is 
already under attack--sometimes by a single assassin, sometimes by a band of guerrillas, recently by full battalions. The peaceful 
borders of Burma, Cambodia, and India have been repeatedly violated. And the peaceful people of Laos are in danger of losing the 
independence they gained not so long ago. 


No one can call these "wars of liberation." For these are free countries living under their own governments. Nor are these aggressions 
any less real because men are knifed in their homes and not shot in the fields of battle. 


The very simple question confronting the world community is whether measures can be devised to protect the small and the weak from 
such tactics. For if they are successful in Laos and South Viet-Nam, the gates will be opened wide. 


The United States seeks for itself no base, no territory, no special position in this area of any kind. We support a truly neutral and 
independent Laos, its people free from outside interference, living at peace with themselves and with their neighbors, assured that their 
territory will not be used for attacks on others, and under a government comparable (as Mr. Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna) to 
Cambodia and Burma. 


But now the negotiations over Laos are reaching a crucial stage. The cease-fire 15 at best precarious. The rainy season is coming to an 
end. Laotian territory is being used to infiltrate South Viet-Nam. The world community must recognize--and all those who are 
involved--that this potent threat to Laotian peace and freedom is indivisible from all other threats to their own. 


Secondly, I wish to report to you on the crisis over Germany and Berlin. This is not the time or the place for immoderate tones, but the 
world community is entitled to know the very simple issues as we see them. If there is a crisis' it is because an existing peace is under 
threat, because an existing 1sland of free people is under pressure, because solemn agreements are being treated with indifference. 
Established international rights are being threatened with unilateral usurpation. Peaceful circulation has been interrupted by barbed 
wire and concrete blocks. 


One recalls the order of the Czar in Pushkin's "Boris Godunov": "Take steps at this very hour that our frontiers be fenced in by barriers 
.... That not a single soul pass o'er the border, that not a hare be able to run or a crow to fly." 


It is absurd to allege that we are threatening a war merely to prevent the Soviet Union and East Germany from signing a so-called 
"treaty" of peace. The Western Allies are not concerned with any paper arrangement the Soviets may wish to make with a regime of 
their own creation, on territory occupied by their own troops and governed by their own agents. No such action can affect either our 
rights or our responsibilities. 


If there is a dangerous crisis in Berlin-and there is--it is because of threats against the vital interests and the deep commitments of the 
Western Powers, and the freedom of West Berlin. We cannot yield these interests. We cannot fail these commitments. We cannot 
surrender the freedom of these people for whom we are responsible. A "peace treaty" which carried with it the provisions which 
destroy the peace would be a fraud. A "free city" which was not genuinely free would suffocate freedom and would be an infamy. 


For a city or a people to be truly free, they must have the secure right, without economic, political or police pressure, to make 
their own choice and to live their own lives. And as I have said before, if anyone doubts the extent to which our presence is desired 
by the people of West Berlin, we are ready to have that question submitted to a free vote in all Berlin and, if possible, among all the 
German people. 


The elementary fact about this crisis 1s that it is unnecessary. The elementary tools for a peaceful settlement are to be found in the 
charter. Under its law, agreements are to be kept, unless changed by all those who made them. Established rights are to be respected. 
The political disposition of peoples should rest upon their own wishes, freely expressed in plebiscites or free elections. If there are 
legal problems, they can be solved by legal means. If there is a threat of force, it must be rejected. If there is desire for change, it must 
be a subject for negotiation and if there is negotiation, it must be rooted in mutual respect and concern for the rights of others. 


The Western Powers have calmly resolved to defend, by whatever means are forced upon them, their obligations and their access to the 
free citizens of West Berlin and the self-determination of those citizens. This generation learned from bitter experience that either 
brandishing or yielding to threats can only lead to war. But firmness and reason can lead to the kind of peaceful solution in which my 
country profoundly believes. 


We are committed to no rigid formula. We see no perfect solution. We recognize that troops and tanks can, for a time, keep a 
nation divided against its will, however unwise that policy may seem to us. But we believe a peaceful agreement is possible 
which protects the freedom of West Berlin and allied presence and access, while recognizing the historic and legitimate 
interests of others in assuring European security. 


The possibilities of negotiation are now being explored; it is too early to report what the prospects may be. For our part, we would be 
glad to report at the appropriate time that a solution has been found. For there is no need for a crisis over Berlin, threatening the 
peace--and if those who created this crisis desire peace, there will be peace and freedom in Berlin. 


The events and decisions of the next ten months may well decide the fate of man for the next ten thousand years. There will be 
no avoiding those events. There will be no appeal from these decisions. And we in this hall shall be remembered either as part 
of the generation that turned this planet into a flaming funeral pyre or the generation that met its vow "to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war." 


In the endeavor to meet that vow, I pledge you every effort this Nation possesses. I pledge you that we shall neither commit nor 
provoke aggression, that we shall neither flee nor invoke the threat of force, that we shall never negotiate out of fear, we shall 
never fear to negotiate. 


Terror is not a new weapon. Throughout history it has been used by those who could not prevail, either by persuasion or 
example. But inevitably they fail, either because men are not afraid to die for a life worth living, or because the terrorists 
themselves came to realize that free men cannot be frightened by threats, and that aggression would meet its own response. 
And it is in the light of that history that every nation today should know, be he friend or foe, that the United States has both 
the will and the weapons to join free men in standing up to their responsibilities. 


But I come here today to look across this world of threats to a world of peace. In that search we cannot expect any final 
triumph-for new problems will always arise. We cannot expect that all nations will adopt like systems--for conformity is the 
jailer of freedom, and the enemy of growth. Nor can we expect to reach our goal by contrivance, by fiat or even by the wishes 
of all. But however close we sometimes seem to that dark and final abyss, let no man of peace and freedom despair. For he does 
not stand alone. If we all can persevere, if we can in every land and office look beyond our own shores and ambitions, then 
surely the age will dawn in which the strong are just and the weak secure and the peace preserved. 


Ladies and gentlemen of this Assembly, the decision is ours. Never have the nations of the world had so much to lose, or so 


much to gain. Together we shall save our planet, or together we shall perish in its flames. Save it we can--and save it we must-- 
and then shall we earn the eternal thanks of mankind and, as peacemakers, the eternal blessing of God. 


Source: http://www.state.gov/p/10/potusunga/20724 1.htm 


Address at Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
July 4, 1962 


Governor Powell, Your Excellency the Archbishop, Governor Lawrence, Mayor Tate, Senator Clark, Congressman Green, 
distinguished Governors, ladies and gentlemen, citizens of Philadelphia: 


It is a high honor for any citizen of our great Republic to speak at this Hall of Independence on this day of Independence. To speak as 
President of the United States to the Chief Executives of our 50 States 1s both an opportunity and an obligation. The necessity for 
comity between the National Government and the several States is an indelible lesson of our long history. 


Because our system is designed to encourage both differences and dissent, because its checks and balances are designed to 
preserve the rights of the individual and the locality against preeminent central authority, you and I, Governors, recognize 
how dependent we both are, one upon the other, for the successful operation of our unique and happy form of government. 
Our system and our freedom permit the legislative to be pitted against the executive, the State against the Federal 
Government, the city against the countryside, party against party, interest against interest, all in competition or in contention 
one with another. Our task--your task in the State House and my task in the White House--is to weave from all these tangled 
threads a fabric of law and progress. We are not permitted the luxury of irresolution. Others may confine themselves to 
debate, discussion, and that ultimate luxury-free advice. Our responsibility is one of decision--for to govern is to choose. 


Thus, in a very real sense, you and І are the executors of the testament handed down by those who gathered in this historic hall 
186 years ago today. For they gathered to affix their names to a document which was, above all else, a document not of rhetoric 
but of bold decision. It was, it is true, a document of protest--but protests had been made before. It set forth their grievances 
with eloquence--but such eloquence had been heard before. But what distinguished this paper from all the others was the final 
irrevocable decision that it took--to assert the independence of free States in place of colonies, and to commit to that goal their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 


Today, 186 years later, that Declaration whose yellowing parchment and fading, almost illegible lines I saw in the past week in the 
National Archives in Washington is still a revolutionary document. To read it today is to hear a trumpet call. For that Declaration 
unleashed not merely a revolution against the British, but a revolution in human affairs. Its authors were highly conscious of 
its worldwide implications. And George Washington declared that liberty and self-government everywhere were, in his words, 
"finally staked on the experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people." 


This prophecy has been borne out. For 186 years this doctrine of national independence has shaken the globe--and it remains 
the most powerful force anywhere in the world today. There are those struggling to eke out a bare existence in a barren land 
who have never heard of free enterprise, but who cherish the idea of independence. There are those who are grappling with 
overpowering problems of illiteracy and ill-health and who are ill-equipped to hold free elections. But they are determined to 
hold fast to their national independence. Éven those unwilling or unable to take part in any struggle between East and West 
are strongly on the side of their own national independence. 


If there is a single issue that divides the world today, it is independence--the independence of Berlin or Laos or Viet-Nam; the longing 
for independence behind the Iron Curtain; the peaceful transition to independence in those newly emerging areas whose troubles some 
- hope to exploit. 


The theory of independence is as old as man himself, and it was not invented in this hall. But it was in this hall that the theory 
became a practice; that the word went out to all, in Thomas Jefferson's phrase, that "the God who gave us life, gave us liberty 
at the same time." And today this Nation--conceived in revolution, nurtured in liberty, maturing in independence--has no 
intention of abdicating its leadership in that worldwide movement for independence to any nation or society committed to 
systematic human oppression. 


As apt and applicable as the Declaration of Independence is today, we would do well to honor that other historic document 
drafted in this hall--the Constitution of the United States. For it stressed not independence but interdependence--not the 
individual liberty of one but the indivisible liberty of all. 


In most of the old colonial world, the struggle for independence is coming to an end. Even in areas behind the Curtain, that which 
Jefferson called "the disease of liberty" still appears to be infectious. With the passing of ancient empires, today less than 2 percent of 
the world's population lives in territories officially termed "dependent." As this effort for independence, inspired by the American 
Declaration of Independence, now approaches a successful close, a great new effort--for interdependence--is transforming the world 
about us. And the spirit of that new effort 1s the same spirit which gave birth to the American Constitution. 


That spirit is today most clearly seen across the Atlantic Ocean. The nations of Western Europe, long divided by feuds far more bitter 
than any which existed among the 13 colonies, are today joining together, seeking, as our forefathers sought, to find freedom in 
diversity and in unity, strength. 


The United States looks on this vast new enterprise with hope and admiration. We do not regard a strong and united Europe as a rival 
but as a partner. To aid its progress has been the basic object of our foreign policy for 17 years. We believe that a united Europe will 
be capable of playing a greater role in the common defense, of responding more generously to the needs of poorer nations, of joining 
with the United States and others in lowering trade barriers, resolving problems of commerce, commodities, and currency, and 
developing coordinated policies in all economic, political, and diplomatic areas. We see in such a Europe a partner with whom we can 
deal on a basis of full equality in all the great and burdensome tasks of building and defending a community of free nations. 


It would be premature at this time to do more than indicate the high regard with which we view the formation of this partnership. The 
first order of business is for our European friends to go forward in forming the more perfect union which will someday make this 
partnership possible. 


A great new edifice is not built overnight. It was 11 years from the Declaration of Independence to the writing of the Constitution. The 
construction of workable Federal institutions required still another generation. The greatest works of our Nation's founders lay not in 
documents and in declarations, but in creative, determined action. The building of the new house of Europe has followed the same 
practical, purposeful course. Building the Atlantic partnership now will not be easily or cheaply finished. 


But I will say here and now, on this Day of Independence, that the United States will be ready for a Declaration of Interdependence, 
that we will be prepared to discuss with a united Europe the ways and means of forming a concrete Atlantic partnership, a mutually 
beneficial partnership between the new union now emerging in Europe and the old American Union founded here 175 years ago. 


All this will not be completed in a year, but let the world know it 15 our goal. 


In urging the adoption of the United States Constitution, Alexander Hamilton told his fellow New Yorkers "to think continentally." 
Today Americans must learn to think inter-continentally. 


Acting on our own, by ourselves, we cannot establish justice throughout the world; we cannot insure its domestic tranquility, or 
provide for its common defense, or promote its general welfare, or secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. But 
joined with other free nations, we can do all this and more. We can assist the developing nations to throw off the yoke of poverty. We 
can balance our worldwide trade and payments at the highest possible level of growth. We can mount a deterrent powerful enough to 
deter any aggression. And ultimately we can help to achieve a world of law and free choice, banishing the world of war and coercion. 


For the Atlantic partnership of which I speak would not look inward only, preoccupied with its own welfare and advancement. It must 
look outward to cooperate with all nations in meeting their common concern. It would serve as a nucleus for the eventual union of all 
free men--those who are now free and those who are vowing that some day they will be free. 


On Washington's birthday in 1861, standing right there, President-elect Abraham Lincoln spoke in this hall on his way to the 
Nation's Capital. And he paid a brief but eloquent tribute to the men who wrote, who fought for, and who died for the 
Declaration of Independence. Its essence, he said, was its promise not only of liberty "to the people of this country, but hope to 
the world . . . [hope] that in due time the weights should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all should have an 
equal chance." 


On this fourth day of July, 1962, we who are gathered at this same hall, entrusted with the fate and future of our States and Nation, 
declare now our vow to do our part to lift the weights from the shoulders of all, to join other men and nations in preserving both 'peace 
and freedom, and to regard any threat to the peace or freedom of one as a threat to the peace and freedom of all. "And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred Honor." 

Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in Independence Square in Philadelphia. In his opening words he referred to Governor Wesley 
Powell of New Hampshire, chairman of the Governors' Conference, the Most Reverend John Krol, Archbishop of Philadelphia, Governor 
David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania, Mayor James H. J. Tate of Philadelphia, and U.S. Senator Joseph S. Clark and U.S. Representative 
William J. Green, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 


Included in the audience were members of the 54th National Governors Conference. 


Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Address at Independence Hall, Philadelphia.," July 4, 1962. Online by Gerhard Peters and John T. Woolley, The American 
Presidency Project. http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=8756. 


Source: http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=8756#axzz2jozZLzJd 


Remarks in Nashville at the 90th Anniversary Convocation of Vanderbilt University. 
May 18, 1963 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vanderbilt, Senator Kefauver, Senator Gore, Congressman Fulton, Congressman Evins, Congressman Bass, 
Congressman Everett, Tom Murray, distinguished guests, members of the judiciary, the Army Corps of Engineers of the Tennessee 
Valley: 


I first of all want to express my warm appreciation to the Governor and to the Mayor of this State and city and to the people for a very 
generous welcome, and particularly to all those young men and women who lined the street and played music for us as we drove into 
this stadium. We are glad they are here with us, and we feel the musical future of this city and State 1s assured. 


Many things bring us together today. We are saluting the 90th anniversary of Vanderbilt University, which has grown from a small 
Tennessee university and institution to one of our Nation's greatest, with 7 different colleges, and with more than half of its 4200 
students from outside of the State of Tennessee. 


And we are saluting the 30th anniversary of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which transformed a parched, depressed, and flood- 
ravaged region into a fertile, productive center of industry, science, and agriculture. 


We are saluting--by initiating construction of a dam in his name--a great Tennessee statesman, Cordell Hull, the father of reciprocal 
trade, the grandfather of the United Nations, the Secretary of State who presided over the transformation of this Nation from a life of 
isolation and almost indifference to a state of responsible world leadership. 


And finally, we are saluting--by the recognition of a forthcoming dam in his name-J. Percy Priest, a former colleague of mine in the 
House of Representatives, who represented this district, this State, and this Nation in the Congress for 16 turbulent years--years which 
witnessed the crumbling of empires, the splitting of the atom, the conquest of one threat to freedom, and the emergence of still another. 


If there is one unchanging theme that runs throughout these separate stories, it is that everything changes but change itself. We live in 
an age of movement and change, both evolutionary and revolutionary, both good and evil--and in such an age a university has a special 
obligation to hold fast to the best of the past and move fast to the best of the future. 


Nearly 100 years ago Prince Bismarck said that one-third of the students of German universities broke down from overwork, another 
third broke down from dissipation, and the other third ruled Germany. I do not know which third of the student body of Vanderbilt 15 
here today, but I am confident we are talking to the future rulers of Tennessee and America in the spirit of this university. 


The essence of Vanderbilt is still learning, the essence of its outlook is still liberty, and liberty and learning will be and must be 
the touchstones of Vanderbilt University and of any free university in this country or the world. I say two touchstones, yet they 
are almost inseparable, inseparable if not indistinguishable, for liberty without learning is always in peril, and learning 
without liberty is always in vain. 


This State, this city, this campus, have stood long for both human rights and human enlightenment--and let that forever be 
true. This Nation is now engaged in a continuing debate about the rights of a portion of its citizens. That will go on, and those 
rights will expand until the standard first forged by the Nation's founders has been reached, and all Americans enjoy equal 
opportunity and liberty under law. 


But this Nation was not founded solely on the principle of citizens' rights. Equally important, though too often not discussed, is 
the citizen's responsibility. For our privileges can be no greater than our obligations. The protection of our rights can endure 
no longer than the performance of our responsibilities. Each can be neglected only at the peril of the other. I speak to you 
today, therefore, not of your rights as Americans, but of your responsibilities. They are many in number and different in 
nature. They do not rest with equal weight upon the shoulders of all. Equality of opportunity does not mean equality of 
responsibility. АП Americans must be responsible citizens, but some must be more responsible than others, by virtue of their 
public or their private position, their role in the family or community, their prospects for the future, or their legacy from the 
past. 


Increased responsibility goes with increased ability, for "of those to whom much is given, much is required." 


Commodore Vanderbilt recognized this responsibility and his recognition made possible the establishment of a great 
institution of learning for which he will be long remembered after his steamboats and railroads have been forgotten. I speak in 
particular, therefore, of the responsibility of the educated citizen, including the students, the faculty, and the alumni of this 
great institution. The creation and maintenance of Vanderbilt University, like that of all great universities, has required 
considerable effort and expenditure, and I cannot believe that all of this was undertaken merely to give this school's graduates 


an economic advantage in the life struggle. "Every man sent out from a university," said Professor Woodrow Wilson, "Every 
man sent out from a university should be a man of his Nation, as well as a man of his time." 


You have responsibilities, in short, to use your talents for the benefit of the society which helped develop those talents. You 
must decide, as Goethe put it, whether you will be an anvil or a hammer, whether you will give to the world in which you were 
reared and educated the broadest possible benefits of that education. Of the many special obligations incumbent upon an 
educated citizen, I would cite three as outstanding: your obligation to the pursuit of learning, your obligation to serve the 
public, your obligation to uphold the law. 


If the pursuit of learning is not defended by the educated citizen, it will not be defended at all. For there will always be those 
who scoff at intellectuals, who cry out against research, who seek to limit our educational system. Modern cynics and skeptics 
see no more reason for landing a man on the moon, which we shall do, than the cynics and skeptics of half a millennium ago 
saw for the discovery of this country. They see no harm in paying those to whom they entrust the minds of their children a 
smaller wage than is paid to those to whom they entrust the care of their plumbing. 


But the educated citizen knows how much more there is to know. He knows that "knowledge is power," more so today than 
ever before. He knows that only an educated and informed people will be a free people, that the ignorance of one voter in a 
democracy impairs the security of all, and that if we can, as Jefferson put it, "enlighten the people generally ... tyranny and the 
oppressions of mind and body will vanish, like evil spirits at the dawn of day." And, therefore, the educated citizen has a 
special obligation to encourage the pursuit of learning, to promote exploration of the unknown, to preserve the freedom of 
inquiry, to support the advancement of research, and to assist at every level of government the improvement of education for 
all Americans, from grade school to graduate school. 


Secondly, the educated citizen has an obligation to serve the public. He may be a precinct worker or President. He may give his 
talents at the courthouse, the State house, the White House. He may be a civil servant or a Senator, a candidate or a campaign 
worker, a winner or a loser. But he must be a participant and not a spectator. 


"At the Olympic games," Aristotle wrote, "it is not the finest and strongest men who are crowned, but they who enter the lists-for out 
of these the prize-men are elected. So, too, in life, of the honorable and the good, it is they who act who rightly win the prizes." 


I urge all of you today, especially those who are students, to act, to enter the lists of public service and rightly win or lose the prize. For 
we can have only one form of aristocracy in this country, as Jefferson wrote long ago in rejecting John Adams' suggestion of an 
artificial aristocracy of wealth and birth. It 15, he wrote, the natural aristocracy of character and talent, and the best form of 
government, he added, was that which selected these men for positions of responsibility. 


I would hope that all educated citizens would fulfill this obligation--in politics, in Government, here in Nashville, here in this State, in 
the Peace Corps, in the Foreign Service, in the Government Service, in the Tennessee Valley, in the world. You will find the pressures 
greater than the pay. You may endure more public attacks than support. But you will have the unequaled satisfaction of knowing that 
your character and talent are contributing to the direction and success of this free society. 


Third, and finally, the educated citizen has an obligation to uphold the law. This is the obligation of every citizen in a free and 
peaceful society--but the educated citizen has a special responsibility by the virtue of his greater understanding. For whether 
he has ever studied history or current events, ethics or civics, the rules of a profession or the tools of a trade, he knows that 
only a respect for the law makes it possible for free men to dwell together in peace and progress. 


He knows that law is the adhesive force in the cement of society, creating order out of chaos and coherence in place of anarchy. 
He knows that for one man to defy a law or court order he does not like is to invite others to defy those which they do not like, 
leading to a breakdown of all justice and all order. He knows, too, that every fellowman is entitled to be regarded with decency 
and treated with dignity. Any educated citizen who seeks to subvert the law, to suppress freedom, or to subject other human 
beings to acts that are less than human, degrades his heritage, ignores his learning, and betrays his obligation. 


Certain other societies may respect the rule of force--we respect the rule of law. 
The Nation, indeed the whole world, has watched recent events in the United States with alarm and dismay. No one can deny 
the complexity of the problems involved in assuring to all of our citizens their full fights as Americans. But no one can gainsay 


the fact that the determination to secure these rights is in the highest traditions of American freedom. 


In these moments of tragic disorder, a special burden rests on the educated men and women of our country to reject the 
temptations of prejudice and violence, and to reaffirm the values of freedom and law on which our free society depends. 


When Bishop МсТуеіге, 90 years ago, proposed it to Commodore Vanderbilt, he said, "Commodore, our country has been 
torn to pieces by a civil war .... We want to repair this damage." And Commodore Vanderbilt reportedly replied, "I want to 
unite this country, and all sections of it, so that all our people will be one." His response, his recognition of his obligation and 
opportunity gave Vanderbilt University not only an endowment but also a mission. Now, 90 years later, in a time of tension, it is more 
important than ever to unite this country and strengthen these ties so that all of our people will be one. 


Ninety years from now I have no doubt that Vanderbilt University will still be fulfilling this mission. It will still uphold 
learning, encourage public service, and teach respect for the law. It will neither turn its back on proven wisdom or turn its face 
from newborn challenge. It will still pass on to the youth of our land the full meaning of their rights and their responsibilities. 
And it will still be teaching the truth--the truth that makes us free and will keep us free. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in the stadium at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. His opening words referred to Alexander 
Heard, chancellor of the university; William H. Vanderbilt, great-grandson of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, the university's founder; 
and U.S. Senators Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore and U.S. Representatives Richard R. Fulton, Joe L. Evins, Ross Bass, Robert A. Everett, 
and Tom Murray--all of Tennessee. He later referred to Frank С. Clement, Governor of Tennessee, and Beverly Briley, Mayor of Nashville. 
Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Remarks in Nashville at the 90th Anniversary Convocation of Vanderbilt University.," May 18, 1963. Online by Gerhard 
Peters and John T. Woolley, The American Presidency Project. http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=9218. 
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Commencement Address at American University in Washington 
June 10, 1963 


President Anderson, members of the faculty, board of trustees, distinguished guests, my old colleague, Senator Bob Byrd, who has 
earned his degree through many years of attending night law school while I am earning mine in the next 30 minutes, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


It is with great pride that I participate in this ceremony of the American University, sponsored by the Methodist Church, founded by 
Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, and first opened by President Woodrow Wilson in 1914. This is a young and growing university, but it has 
already fulfilled Bishop Hurst's enlightened hope for the study of history and public affairs in a city devoted to the making of history 
and to the conduct of the public's business. By sponsoring this institution of higher learning for all who wish to learn, whatever their 
color or their creed, the Methodists of this area and the Nation deserve the Nation's thanks, and I commend all those who are today 
graduating. 


Professor Woodrow Wilson once said that every man sent out from a university should be a man of his nation as well as a man of his 
time, and I am confident that the men and women who carry the honor of graduating from this institution will continue to give from 
their lives, from their talents, a high measure of public service and public support. 


"There are few earthly things more beautiful than a university," wrote John Masefield, in his tribute to English universities--and his 
words are equally true today. He did not refer to spires and towers, to campus greens and ivied walls. He admired the splendid beauty 
of the university, he said, because it was "a place where those who hate ignorance may strive to know, where those who perceive truth 
may strive to make others see." 


I have, therefore, chosen this time and this place to discuss a topic on which ignorance too often abounds and the truth is too 
rarely perceived--yet it is the most important topic on earth: world peace. 


What kind of peace do I mean? What kind of peace do we seek? Not a Pax Americana enforced on the world by American 
weapons of war. Not the peace of the grave or the security of the slave. I am talking about genuine peace, the kind of peace that 
makes life on earth worth living, the kind that enables men and nations to grow and to hope and to build a better life for their 
children--not merely peace for Americans but peace for all men and women--not merely peace in our time but peace for all 
time. 


I speak of peace because of the new face of war. Total war makes no sense in an age when great powers can maintain large and 
relatively invulnerable nuclear forces and refuse to surrender without resort to those forces. It makes no sense in an age when 
a single nuclear weapon contains almost ten times the explosive force delivered by all of the allied air forces in the Second 
World War. It makes no sense in an age when the deadly poisons produced by a nuclear exchange would be carried by wind 
and water and soil and seed to the far corners of the globe and to generations yet unborn. 


Today the expenditure of billions of dollars every year on weapons acquired for the purpose of making sure we never need to use them 
is essential to keeping the peace. But surely the acquisition of such idle stockpiles--which can only destroy and never create--is not the 
only, much less the most efficient, means of assuring peace. 


I speak of peace, therefore, as the necessary rational end of rational men. I realize that the pursuit of peace is not as dramatic 
as the pursuit of war--and frequently the words of the pursuer fall on deaf ears. But we have no more urgent task. 


Some say that it is useless to speak of world peace or world law or world disarmament-and that it will be useless until the leaders of 
the Soviet Union adopt a more enlightened attitude. I hope they do. I believe we can help them do it. But I also believe that we must 
reexamine our own attitude--as individuals and as a Nation--for our attitude 15 as essential as theirs. And every graduate of this school, 
every thoughtful citizen who despairs of war and wishes to bring peace, should begin by looking inward--by examining his own 
attitude toward the possibilities of peace, toward the Soviet Union, toward the course of the cold war and toward freedom and peace 
here at home. 


First: Let us examine our attitude toward peace itself. Too many of us think it is impossible. Too many think it unreal. But that 
is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It leads to the conclusion that war is inevitable--that mankind is doomed--that we are gripped 
by forces we cannot control. 


We need not accept that view. Our problems are manmade--therefore, they can be solved by man. And man can be as big as he 
wants. No problem of human destiny is beyond human beings. Man's reason and spirit have often solved the seemingly 
unsolvable--and we believe they can do it again. 


I am not referring to the absolute, infinite concept of universal peace and good will of which some fantasies and fanatics dream. I do 
not deny the value of hopes and dreams but we merely invite discouragement and incredulity by making that our only and immediate 
goal. 


Let us focus instead on a more practical, more attainable peace--based not on a sudden revolution in human nature but on a gradual 
evolution in human institutions--on a series of concrete actions and effective agreements which are in the interest of all concerned. 
There is no single, simple key to this peace--no grand or magic formula to be adopted by one or two powers. Genuine peace must be 
the product of many nations, the sum of many acts. It must be dynamic, not static, changing to meet the challenge of each new 
generation. For peace is a process--a way of solving problems. 


With such a peace, there will still be quarrels and conflicting interests, as there are within families and nations. World peace, like 
community peace, does not require that each man love his neighbor--it requires only that they live together in mutual tolerance, 
submitting their disputes to a just and peaceful settlement. And history teaches us that enmities between nations, as between 
individuals, do not last forever. However fixed our likes and dislikes may seem, the tide of time and events will often bring surprising 
changes in the relations between nations and neighbors. 


So let us persevere. Peace need not be impracticable, and war need not be inevitable. By defining our goal more clearly, by 
making it seem more manageable and less remote, we can help all peoples to see it, to draw hope from it, and to move 
irresistibly toward it. 


Second: Let us reexamine our attitude toward the Soviet Union. It is discouraging to think that their leaders may actually believe what 
their propagandists write. It is discouraging to read a recent authoritative Soviet text on Military Strategy and find, on page after page, 
wholly baseless and incredible claims--such as the allegation that "American imperialist circles are preparing to unleash different types 
of wars ... that there is a very real threat of a preventive war being unleashed by American imperialists against the Soviet Union ... [and 
that] the political aims of the American imperialists are to enslave economically and politically the European and other capitalist 
countries... [and] to achieve world domination ... by means of aggressive wars." 


Truly, as it was written long ago: "The wicked flee when no man pursueth." Yet it is sad to read these Soviet statements--to 
realize the extent of the gulf between us. But it is also a warning--a warning to the American people not to fall into the same 
trap as the Soviets, not to see only a distorted and desperate view of the other side, not to see conflict as inevitable, 
accommodation as impossible, and communication as nothing more than an exchange of threats. 


No government or social system is so evil that its people must be considered as lacking in virtue. As Americans, we find 
communism profoundly repugnant as a negation of personal freedom and dignity. But we can still hail the Russian people for 
their many achievements--in science and space, in economic and industrial growth, in culture and in acts of courage. 


Among the many traits the peoples of our two countries have in common, none is stronger than our mutual abhorrence of war. 
Almost unique, among the major world powers, we have never been at war with each other. And no nation in the history of 
battle ever suffered more than the Soviet Union suffered in the course of the Second World War. At least 20 million lost their 
lives. Countless millions of homes and farms were burned or sacked. A third of the nation's territory, including nearly two 
thirds of its industrial base, was turned into a wasteland--a loss equivalent to the devastation of this country east of Chicago. 


Today, should total war ever break out again--no matter how--our two countries would become the primary targets. It is an 
ironic but accurate fact that the two strongest powers are the two in the most danger of devastation. All we have built, all we 
have worked for, would be destroyed in the first 24 hours. And even in the cold war, which brings burdens and dangers to so 
many countries, including this Nation's closest allies--our two countries bear the heaviest burdens. For we are both devoting 
massive sums of money to weapons that could be better devoted to combating ignorance, poverty, and disease. We are both 
caught up in a vicious and dangerous cycle in which suspicion on one side breeds suspicion on the other, and new weapons 
beget counter-weapons. 


In short, both the United States and its allies, and the Soviet Union and its allies, have a mutually deep interest in a just and 
cenuine peace and in halting the arms race. Agreements to this end are in the interests of the Soviet Union as well as ours--and 
even the most hostile nations can be relied upon to accept and keep those treaty obligations, and only those treaty obligations, 
which are in their own interest. 


So, let us not be blind to our differences-but let us also direct attention to our common interests and to the means by which those 
differences can be resolved. And if we cannot end now our differences, at least we can help make the world safe for diversity. For, in 
the final analysis, our most basic common link 15 that we all inhabit this small planet. We all breathe the same air. We all cherish our 
children's future. And we are all mortal. 


Third: Let us reexamine our attitude toward the cold war, remembering that we are not engaged in a debate, seeking to pile up debating 
points. We are not here distributing blame or pointing the finger of judgment. We must deal with the world as it 1s, and not as it might 
have been had the history of the last 18 years been different. 


We must, therefore, persevere in the search for peace in the hope that constructive changes within the Communist bloc might 
bring within reach solutions which now seem beyond us. We must conduct our affairs in such a way that it becomes in the 
Communists' interest to agree on a genuine peace. Above all, while defending our own vital interests, nuclear powers must 
avert those confrontations which bring an adversary to a choice of either a humiliating retreat or a nuclear war. To adopt that 
kind of course in the nuclear age would be evidence only of the bankruptcy of our policy-or of a collective death-wish for the 
world. 


To secure these ends, America's weapons are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, designed to deter, and capable of selective 
use. Our military forces are committed to peace and disciplined in self-restraint. Our diplomats are instructed to avoid 
unnecessary irritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 


For we can seek a relaxation of tensions without relaxing our guard. And, for our part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute. We do not need to jam foreign broadcasts out of fear our faith will be eroded. We are unwilling to impose 
our system on any unwilling people--but we are willing and able to engage in peaceful competition with any people on earth. 


Meanwhile, we seek to strengthen the United Nations, to help solve its financial problems, to make it a more effective instrument for 
peace, to develop it into a genuine world security system--a system capable of resolving disputes on the basis of law, of insuring the 
security of the large and the small, and of creating conditions under which arms can finally be abolished. 


At the same time we seek to keep peace inside the non-Communist world, where many nations, all of them our friends, are 
divided over issues which weaken Western unity, which invite Communist intervention or which threaten to erupt into war. 
Our efforts in West New Guinea, in the Congo, in the Middle East, and in the Indian subcontinent, have been persistent and 
patient despite criticism from both sides. We have also tried to set an example for others--by seeking to adjust small but 
significant differences with our own closest neighbors in Mexico and in Canada. 


Speaking of other nations, I wish to make one point clear. We are bound to many nations by alliances. Those alliances exist 
because our concern and theirs substantially overlap. Our commitment to defend Western Europe and West Berlin, for 
example, stands undiminished because of the identity of our vital interests. The United States will make no deal with the Soviet 
Union at the expense of other nations and other peoples, not merely because they are our partners, but also because their 
interests and ours converge. 


Our interests converge, however, not only in defending the frontiers of freedom, but in pursuing the paths of peace. It is our 
hope--and the purpose of allied policies--to convince the Soviet Union that she, too, should let each nation choose its own 
future, so long as that choice does not interfere with the choices of others. The Communist drive to impose their political and 
economic system on others is the primary cause of world tension today. For there can be no doubt that, if all nations could 
refrain from interfering in the self-determination of others, the peace would be much more assured. 


This will require a new effort to achieve world law--a new context for world discussions. It will require increased understanding 
between the Soviets and ourselves. And increased understanding will require increased contact and communication. One step in this 
direction 15 the proposed arrangement for a direct line between Moscow and Washington, to avoid on each side the dangerous delays, 
misunderstandings, and misreadings of the other's actions which might occur at a time of crisis. 


We have also been talking in Geneva about other first-step measures of arms control, designed to limit the intensity of the arms race 
and to reduce the risks of accidental war. Our primary long-range interest in Geneva, however, is general and complete disarmament-- 
designed to take place by stages, permitting parallel political developments to build the new institutions of peace which would take the 
place of arms. The pursuit of disarmament has been an effort of this Government since the 1920's. It has been urgently sought by the 
past three ado ministrations. And however dim the prospects may be today, we intend to continue this effort--to continue it in order 
that all countries, including our own, can better grasp what the problems and possibilities of disarmament are. 


The one major area of these negotiations where the end is in sight, yet where a fresh start is badly needed, is in a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests. The conclusion of such a treaty, so near and yet so far, would check the spiraling arms race in one of its most dangerous 
areas. It would place the nuclear powers in a position to deal more effectively with one of the greatest hazards which man faces in 
1963, the further spread of nuclear arms. It would increase our security--it would decrease the prospects of war. Surely this goal is 
sufficiently important to require our steady pursuit, yielding neither to the temptation to give up the whole effort nor the temptation to 
give up our insistence on vital and responsible safeguards. 


I am taking this opportunity, therefore, to announce two important decisions in this regard. 


First: Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Minister Macmillan, and I have agreed that high-level discussions will shortly begin in Moscow 
looking toward early agreement on a comprehensive test ban treaty. Our hopes must be tempered with the caution of history--but with 
our hopes go the hopes of all mankind. 


Second: To make clear our good faith and solemn convictions on the matter, I now declare that the United States does not propose to 
conduct nuclear tests in the atmosphere so long as other states do not do so. We will not be the first to resume. Such a declaration 15 no 
substitute for a formal binding treaty, but I hope it will help us achieve one. Nor would such a treaty be a substitute for disarmament, 
but I hope it will help us achieve it. 


Finally, my fellow Americans, let us examine our attitude toward peace and freedom here at home. The quality and spirit of 
our own society must justify and support our efforts abroad. We must show it in the dedication of our own lives--as many of 
you who are graduating today will have a unique opportunity to do, by serving without pay in the Peace Corps abroad or in 
the proposed National Service Corps here at home. 


But wherever we are, we must all, in our daily lives, live up to the age-old faith that peace and freedom walk together. In too 
many of our cities today, the peace is not secure because freedom is incomplete. 


It is the responsibility of the executive branch at all levels of government--local, State, and National--to provide and protect 
that freedom for all of our citizens by all means within their authority. It is the responsibility of the legislative branch at all 
levels, wherever that authority is not now adequate, to make it adequate. And it is the responsibility of all citizens in all 
sections of this country to respect the rights of all others and to respect the law of the land. 


АП this is not unrelated to world peace. "When a man's ways please the Lord," the Scriptures tell us, "he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him." And is not peace, in the last analysis, basically a matter of human rights--the right to live out 
our lives without fear of devastation-the right to breathe air as nature provided it--the right of future generations to a healthy 
existence? 


While we proceed to safeguard our national interests, let us also safeguard human interests. And the elimination of war and 
arms is clearly in the interest of both. No treaty, however much it may be to the advantage of all, however tightly it may be 
worded, can provide absolute security against the risks of deception and evasion. But it can--if it is sufficiently effective in its 
enforcement and if it is sufficiently in the interests of its signers--offer far more security and far fewer risks than an unabated, 
uncontrolled, unpredictable arms race. 


The United States, as the world knows, will never start a war. We do not want a war. We do not now expect a war. This 
ceneration of Americans has already had enough--more than enough--of war and hate and oppression. We shall be prepared if 
others wish it. We shall be alert to try to stop it. But we shall also do our part to build a world of peace where the weak are safe 
and the strong are just. We are not helpless before that task or hopeless of its success. Confident and unafraid, we labor on-- 
not toward a strategy of annihilation but toward a strategy of peace. 


Note: The President spoke at the John M. Reeves Athletic Field on the campus of American University after being awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. In his opening words he referred to Hurst R. Anderson, president of the university, and Robert C. Byrd, U.S. 
Senator from West Virginia. 


Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Commencement Address at American University in Washington," June 10, 1963. Online by Gerhard Peters and John T. 
Woolley, The American Presidency Project. http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=9266. 
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Radio and Television Report to the American People on Civil Rights 
June 11, 1963 


Good evening, my fellow citizens: 





This afternoon, following a series of threats and defiant statements, the presence of Alabama National Guardsmen was required 
on the University of Alabama to carry out the final and unequivocal order of the United States District Court of the Northern 
District of Alabama. That order called for the admission of two clearly qualified young Alabama residents who happened to 
have been born Negro. 


That they were admitted peacefully on the campus is due in good measure to the conduct of the students of the University of 
Alabama, who met their responsibilities in a constructive way. 


I hope that every American, regardless of where he lives, will stop and examine his conscience about this and other 
related incidents. This Nation was founded by men of many nations and backgrounds. It was founded on the principle 
that all men are created equal, and that the rights of every man are diminished when the rights of one man are 
threatened. 


Today we are committed to a worldwide struggle to promote and protect the rights of all who wish to be free. And when 
Americans are sent to Viet-Nam or West Berlin, we do not ask for whites only. It ought to be possible, therefore, for 
American students of any color to attend any public institution they select without having to be backed up by troops. 


It ought to be possible for American consumers of any color to receive equal service in places of public accommodation, 
such as hotels and restaurants and theaters and retail stores, without being forced to resort to demonstrations in the 
street, and it ought to be possible for American citizens of any color to register and to vote in a free election without 
interference or fear of reprisal. 


It ought to be possible, in short, for every American to enjoy the privileges of being American without regard to his race 
or his color. In short, every American ought to have the right to be treated as he would wish to be treated, as one would 
wish his children to be treated. But this is not the case. 


The Negro baby born in America today, regardless of the section of the Nation in which he is born, has about one-half as much 
chance of completing a high school as a white baby born in the same place on the same day, one-third as much chance of 
completing college, one-third as much chance of becoming a professional man, twice as much chance of becoming unemployed, 
about one-seventh as much chance of earning $10,000 a year, a life expectancy which is 7 years shorter, and the prospects of 
earning only half as much. 


This is not a sectional issue. Difficulties over segregation and discrimination exist in every city, in every State of the Union, 
producing in many cities a rising tide of discontent that threatens the public safety. Nor is this a partisan issue. In a time 
of domestic crisis men of good will and generosity should be able to unite regardless of party or politics. This is not even a 
legal or legislative issue alone. It is better to settle these matters in the courts than on the streets, and new laws are 
needed at every level, but law alone cannot make men see right. 


We are confronted primarily with a moral issue. It is as old as the scriptures and is as clear as the American 
Constitution. 


The heart of the question is whether all Americans are to be afforded equal rights and equal opportunities, whether we 
are going to treat our fellow Americans as we want to be treated. If an American, because his skin is dark, cannot eat 
lunch in a restaurant open to the public, if he cannot send his children to the best public school available, if he cannot 
vote for the public officials who represent him, if, in short, he cannot enjoy the full and free life which all of us want, then 
who among us would be content to have the color of his skin changed and stand in his place? Who among us would then 
be content with the counsels of patience and delay? 


One hundred years of delay have passed since President Lincoln freed the slaves, yet their heirs, their grandsons, are not 
fully free. They are not yet freed from the bonds of injustice. They are not yet freed from social and economic oppression. 
And this Nation, for all its hopes and all its boasts, will not be fully free until all its citizens are free. 


We preach freedom around the world, and we mean it, and we cherish our freedom here at home, but are we to say to 
the world, and much more importantly, to each other that this is a land of the free except for the Negroes; that we have 
no second-class citizens except Negroes; that we have no class or cast system, no ghettoes, no master race except with 
respect to Negroes? 





Now the time has come for this Nation to fulfill its promise. The events in Birmingham and elsewhere have so increased the 
cries for equality that no city or State or legislative body can prudently choose to ignore them. 


The fires of frustration and discord are burning in every city, North and South, where legal remedies are not at hand. Redress is 
sought in the streets, in demonstrations, parades, and protests which create tensions and threaten violence and threaten lives. 


We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a country and as a people. It cannot be met by repressive police action. It cannot be 
left to increased demonstrations in the streets. It cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. It is a time to act in the 
Congress, in your State and local legislative body and, above all, in all of our daily lives. 


It is not enough to pin the blame on others, to say this is a problem of one section of the country or another, or deplore 
the fact that we face. A great change is at hand, and our task, our obligation, is to make that revolution, that change, 
peaceful and constructive for all. 


Those who do nothing are inviting shame as well as violence. Those who act boldly are recognizing right as well as 
reality. 


Next week I shall ask the Congress of the United States to act, to make a commitment it has not fully made in this century to the 
proposition that race has no place in American life or law. The Federal judiciary has upheld that proposition in a series of 
forthright cases. The executive branch has adopted that proposition in the conduct of its affairs, including the employment of 
Federal personnel, the use of Federal facilities, and the sale of federally financed housing. 


But there are other necessary measures which only the Congress can provide, and they must be provided at this session. 
The old code of equity law under which we live commands for every wrong a remedy, but in too many communities, in 
too many parts of the country, wrongs are inflicted on Negro citizens and there are no remedies at law. Unless the 
Congress acts, their only remedy is in the street. 


I am, therefore, asking the Congress to enact legislation giving all Americans the right to be served in facilities which are 
open to the public--hotels, restaurants, theaters, retail stores, and similar establishments. 


This seems to me to be an elementary right. Its denial is an arbitrary indignity that no American in 1963 should have to 
endure, but many do. 


I have recently met with scores of business leaders urging them to take voluntary action to end this discrimination and I have 
been encouraged by their response, and in the last 2 weeks over 75 cities have seen progress made in desegregating these kinds 
of facilities. But many are unwilling to act alone, and for this reason, nationwide legislation 1s needed if we are to move this 
problem from the streets to the courts. 





I am also asking Congress to authorize the Federal Government to participate more fully in lawsuits designed to end segregation 
in public education. We have succeeded in persuading many districts to de-segregate voluntarily. Dozens have admitted Negroes 
without violence. Today a Negro is attending a State-supported institution in every one of our 50 States, but the pace is very 
slow. 





Too many Negro children entering segregated grade schools at the time of the Supreme Court's decision 9 years ago will enter 
segregated high schools this fall, having suffered a loss which can never be restored. The lack of an adequate education denies 
the Negro a chance to get a decent job. 





The orderly implementation of the Supreme Court decision, therefore, cannot be left solely to those who may not have the 
economic resources to carry the legal action or who may be subject to harassment. 


Other features will be also requested, including greater protection for the right to vote. But legislation, I repeat, cannot solve 
this problem alone. It must be solved in the homes of every American in every community across our country. 


In this respect, I want to pay tribute to those citizens North and South who have been working in their communities to 
make life better for all. They are acting not out of a sense of legal duty but out of a sense of human decency. 


Like our soldiers and sailors in all parts of the world they are meeting freedom's challenge on the firing line, and I salute 
them for their honor and their courage. 


Му fellow Americans, this is a problem which faces us all--in every city of the North as well as the South. Today there аге 
Negroes unemployed, two or three times as many compared to whites, inadequate in education, moving into the large 
cities, unable to find work, young people particularly out of work without hope, denied equal rights, denied the 
opportunity to eat at a restaurant or lunch counter or go to a movie theater, denied the right to a decent education, 
denied almost today the right to attend a State university even though qualified. It seems to me that these are matters 
which concern us all, not merely Presidents or Congressmen or Governors, but every citizen of the United States. 


This is one country. It has become one country because all of us and all the people who came here had an equal chance to 
develop their talents. 


We cannot say to 10 percent of the population that you can't have that right; that your children can't have the chance to 
develop whatever talents they have; that the only way that they are going to get their rights is to go into the streets and 
demonstrate. I think we owe them and we owe ourselves a better country than that. 


Therefore, I am asking for your help in making it easier for us to move ahead and to provide the kind of equality of 
treatment which we would want ourselves; to give a chance for every child to be educated to the limit of his talents. 


As I have said before, not every child has an equal talent or an equal ability or an equal motivation, but they should have 
the equal right to develop their talent and their ability and their motivation, to make something of themselves. 


We have a right to expect that the Negro community will be responsible, will uphold the law, but they have a right to 
expect that the law will be fair, that the Constitution will be color blind, as Justice Harlan said at the turn of the century. 


This is what we are talking about and this is a matter which concerns this country and what it stands for, and in meeting 
it I ask the support of all our citizens. 
Thank you very much. 


Delivered from the President's office at 8 p.m. 
Citation: John F. Kennedy: "Radio and Television Report to the American People on Civil Rights," June 11, 1963. Online by Gerhard Peters and John 
T. Woolley, The American Presidency Project. http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=9271. 


http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=927 l#axzz2jozZLzJd 


Transcript: JFK's Speech on His Religion 


On Sept. 12, 1960, presidential candidate John F. Kennedy gave a major speech to the Greater Houston Ministerial Association, 
a group of Protestant ministers, on the issue of his religion. At the time, many Protestants questioned whether Kennedy's 
Roman Catholic faith would allow him to make important national decisions as president independent of the church. Kennedy 
addressed those concerns before a skeptical audience of Protestant clergy. The following is a transcript of Kennedy's speech: 


Kennedy: Rev. Meza, Rev. Reck, l'm grateful for your generous invitation to speak my views. 


While the so-called religious issue is necessarily and properly the chief topic here tonight, | want to emphasize from the outset 
that we have far more critical issues to face in the 1960 election: the spread of Communist influence, until it now festers 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida; the humiliating treatment of our president and vice president by those who no longer respect our power; 
the hungry children | saw in West Virginia; the old people who cannot pay their doctor bills; the families forced to give up their 
farms; an America with too many slums, with too few schools, and too late to the moon and outer space. 


These are the real issues which should decide this campaign. And they are not religious issues — for war and hunger and 
ignorance and despair know no religious barriers. 


But because | am a Catholic, and no Catholic has ever been elected president, the real issues in this campaign have been 
obscured — perhaps deliberately, in some quarters less responsible than this. So it is apparently necessary for me to state once 
again not what kind of church І believe in — for that should be important only to me — but what kind of America І believe in. 


| believe in an America where the separation of church and state is absolute, where no Catholic prelate would tell the president 
(should he be Catholic) how to act, and no Protestant minister would tell his parishioners for whom to vote; where no church or 
church school is granted any public funds or political preference; and where no man is denied public office merely because his 
religion differs from the president who might appoint him or the people who might elect him. 


| believe in an America that is officially neither Catholic, Protestant nor Jewish; where no public official either requests or accepts 
instructions on public policy from the Pope, the National Council of Churches or any other ecclesiastical source; where no 
religious body seeks to impose its will directly or indirectly upon the general populace or the public acts of its officials; and where 
religious liberty is so indivisible that an act against one church is treated as an act against all. 


For while this year it may be a Catholic against whom the finger of suspicion is pointed, in other years it has been, and may 
someday be again, a Jew— or a Quaker or a Unitarian or a Baptist. It was Virginia's harassment of Baptist preachers, for 
example, that helped lead to Jefferson's statute of religious freedom. Today І may be the victim, but tomorrow it may be you — 
until the whole fabric of our harmonious society is ripped at a time of great national peril. 


Finally, | believe in an America where religious intolerance will someday end; where all men and all churches are treated as 
equal; where every man has the same right to attend or not attend the church of his choice; where there is no Catholic vote, no 
anti-Catholic vote, no bloc voting of any kind; and where Catholics, Protestants and Jews, at both the lay and pastoral level, will 
refrain from those attitudes of disdain and division which have so often marred their works in the past, and promote instead the 
American ideal of brotherhood. 


That is the kind of America in which І believe. And it represents the kind of presidency in which | believe — a great office that 
must neither be humbled by making it the instrument of any one religious group, nor tarnished by arbitrarily withholding its 
occupancy from the members of any one religious group. І believe іп a president whose religious views are his own private 
affair, neither imposed by him upon the nation, or imposed by the nation upon him as a condition to holding that office. 


| would not look with favor upon a president working to subvert the First Amendment's guarantees of religious liberty. Nor would 
our system of checks and balances permit him to do so. And neither do | look with favor upon those who would work to subvert 
Article УІ of the Constitution by requiring a religious test — even by indirection — for it. If they disagree with that safeguard, they 
should be out openly working to repeal it. 


| want a chief executive whose public acts are responsible to all groups and obligated to none; who can attend any ceremony, 
service or dinner his office may appropriately require of him; and whose fulfillment of his presidential oath is not limited or 
conditioned by any religious oath, ritual or obligation. 


This is the kind of America | believe in, and this is the kind | fought for in the South Pacific, and the kind my brother died for in 
Europe. No one suggested then that we may have a "divided loyalty," that we did "not believe in liberty," or that we belonged to a 
disloyal group that threatened the "freedoms for which our forefathers died." 


And in fact, this is the kind of America for which our forefathers died, when they fled here to escape religious test oaths that 
denied office to members of less favored churches; when they fought for the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Freedom; and when they fought at the shrine | visited today, the Alamo. For side by side with Bowie and 


Crockett died McCafferty and Bailey and Carey. But no one knows whether they were Catholic or not, for there was no religious 
test at the Alamo. 


| ask you tonight to follow in that tradition, to judge me on the basis of my record of 14 years in Congress, on my declared stands 
against an ambassador to the Vatican, against unconstitutional aid to parochial schools, and against any boycott of the public 
schools (which І have attended myself)— instead of judging me on the basis of these pamphlets and publications we all have 
seen that carefully select quotations out of context from the statements of Catholic church leaders, usually in other countries, 
frequently in other centuries, and always omitting, of course, the statement of the American Bishops in 1948, which strongly 
endorsed church-state separation, and which more nearly reflects the views of almost every American Catholic. 


| do not consider these other quotations binding upon my public acts. Why should you? But let me say, with respect to other 
countries, that | am wholly opposed to the state being used by any religious group, Catholic or Protestant, to compel, prohibit, or 
persecute the free exercise of any other religion. And | hope that you and | condemn with equal fervor those nations which deny 
their presidency to Protestants, and those which deny it to Catholics. And rather than cite the misdeeds of those who differ, 1 
would cite the record of the Catholic Church in such nations as Ireland and France, and the independence of such statesmen as 
Adenauer and De Gaulle. 


But let me stress again that these are my views. For contrary to common newspaper usage, | am not the Catholic candidate for 
president. | am the Democratic Party's candidate for president, who happens also to be a Catholic. | do not speak for my church 
on public matters, and the church does not speak for me. 


Whatever issue may come before me as president — on birth control, divorce, censorship, gambling or any other subject — | will 
make my decision in accordance with these views, in accordance with what my conscience tells me to be the national interest, 
and without regard to outside religious pressures or dictates. And no power or threat of punishment could cause me to decide 
otherwise. 


But if the time should ever come — and І do not concede any conflict to be even remotely possible — when my office would 
require me to either violate my conscience or violate the national interest, then | would resign the office; and | hope any 
conscientious public servant would do the same. 


But | do not intend to apologize for these views to my critics of either Catholic or Protestant faith, nor do | intend to disavow 
either my views or my church in order to win this election. 


If | should lose on the real issues, І shall return to my seat in the Senate, satisfied that | had tried my best and was fairly judged. 
But if this election is decided on the basis that 40 million Americans lost their chance of being president on the day they were 
baptized, then it is the whole nation that will be the loser — in the eyes of Catholics and non-Catholics around the world, in the 
eyes of history, and in the eyes of our own people. 


But if, on the other hand, | should win the election, then | shall devote every effort of mind and spirit to fulfilling the oath of the 
presidency — practically identical, | might add, to the oath | have taken for 14 years in the Congress. For without reservation, | 
can "solemnly swear that | will faithfully execute the office of president of the United States, апа will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution, so help me God. 


Transcript courtesy of the John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum. 


Source: http://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyId- 16920600 


U.S. President John F. Kennedy smiles as he stands with his wife, First Lady Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy and their daughter, 
Caroline, in front of a doorway at the White House, Washington, D.C. on February 4, 1961. Jacqueline Kennedy holds John 
Kennedy Jr. in her arms. (John F. Kennedy Library/Getty Images) 
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Баро ВШу Graham (left) appears "ma President John F. Kennedy on Akebia 9. 1961. 
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President 1 mm F. Kennedy (right) and his wife, First Lady J Bc Cueline Kennedy (second left), pose with Queen Elizabeth II of 
Great Britain (second right) and her husband, Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, during a banquet held in his honor at the 
Buckingham Palace in London, United Kingdom on June 15, 1961. Mrs. Kennedy's dress was designed by Chez Ninon while the 
Queen wore a Hartnell gown. (Photoquest/Getty Images) 









President John F. Kennedy (left) poses with Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Bermuda on December 21, 1961. 
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U.S. President John Е. Kennedy appears with his wife Jackie Kennedy, Prime Minister of India Jawaharlal Nehru, and Nehru's 
daughter Indira Gandhi in January 1961. (Photo by Hulton Archive/Getty Images) 
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President of Ivory Coast Félix Houphouét-Boigny (left), Marie-Thérèse Houphouët-Boigny (2™ left, First Lady of Ivory Coast), 


First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy, and President John F. Kennedy prepare to attend a state dinner at the White House on May 22, 
1962. 
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President John F. Kennedy (214 right) and First Lady J acqueline Kennedy (center, wearing a yellow dress) attend a White House 
dinner honoring the President of Peru Manuel Prado Ugarteche (left) on September 19, 1961. 
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President John F. Kennedy, First Lady Jackie Kennedy, and President Adolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico attend a ballet in Mexico 
City, Mexico on June 29, 1962. 
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As Taiwan Defense Minister, Ching-kuo visits President John F. Kennedy (1963). 
KMT Central Committee Archives. 


Chiang Ching-kuo visits President John F. Kennedy at the White House in 1963. 
(Source: The Generalissimo’s Son: Chiang Ching-kuo апа the Revolutions in China and Taiwan by Jay Taylor) 








A. 


Re ura " = | 
First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy (right) accepts a Chest of handmade clothes sent by female students in Korea and presented by 
General Park Chung-hee (left), Chairman of the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction of the Republic of Korea, as 

President John F. Kennedy looks on during a meeting inside the Yellow Oval Room at the White House in Washington, D.C. on 


November 14, 1961. (Photo: Cecil Stoughton, White House ашалы John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum) 
:// jf / t-Vi /А / С. 
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President John F. Kennedy stands with First Lady J acqueline Kennedy, Vice President Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
Johnson prepare to attend a state dinner at the White House on January 21, 1963. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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JUNE 26, 1963 
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President John ended TT ШЕ retired U.S. Army General Douglas MacArthur (left) inside the Oval Office of the White 
House on July 20, 1961. 
(Photo: Robert Knudsen, White House Photographs, 
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resident John F. Kennedy visits former President Dwight D. Eisenhower (left) in Palm Springs, California on March 24, 1962. 





The Kennedys' new home, as seen on April 3, 1961. 


Extra: U.S. Senator John F. Kennedy's 
i dnd 1960 ITI to — Texas 





The parade in Dallas officially begins 
at Main & Market Streets after passing 
eastbound through Dealey Plaza. 


Rare pictures of U.S. Senator John F. Kennedy's campaign trip to Texas in September 1960, including Kennedy's motorcade 
through the very crowded streets of Dallas, Texas. 
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Senator Kennedy shakes hands 
Police Chief Jesse Curry. 
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with Dallas 
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Judge Sarah T. Hughes, who would swear in 
Lyndon Johnson as President on Nov. 22, 1963, 
sits between LBJ and JFK in this photo. 
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[Photo Credit: The Dallas Morning News] 
Source: http://kennedy-photos.blogspot.com/2013/02/page-2.html 


